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NEW EQUIPMENT 


WILL BE BUILT BY A NORTH- 
WESTERN RAILROAD. 





Continued Activity of Tin Plate and 
Wire Plants.—Pig Iron Dull.— 
Government Contracts. 


The contracts by the 


national 


awarding of 
government and municipali- 
ties and the buying of wire, tin plate 


and other products manufactured by 


interests more or less directly con- 
nected with the farmers, continue to 
be the main support of the market, 


but the decision of the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul railroad to begin 
the bu‘Iding of 2,500 stock cars and 70 
locomotives at its Milwaukee shops is 
an encouraging indication of increased 
railroad activity. In some finished lines, 
especially structural material and mal- 
leable castings, there is-a rather sur- 
prising number of small orders, and in 
many cases prompt delivery is insisted 
upon. The activities of the Steel Cor- 


poration show a slight increase, and 
some of the large independent interests 
report the first 


March amounting to fully 10 per cent 


orders for half of 
more than for the first half of Febru- 
ary. The Steel Corporation is contin- 
uing the new construction ordered last 
year and other improvements are be- 
ing approved, but appropriations for 
the whole year have not yet been con- 
sidered. 

The American Sheet & Tin 
Plate Co. 


76 per cent of its total ca- 


have 


Tin Plate 
and Wire 


expects to 


pacity in operation next 
weck, only 5 per cent less than the 
capacity in operation one year ago. 
The 


large consumers is heavy, and in wire 


demand from canners and other 


products there is also a very active 


demand. 


The the 
equipment by the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. 
road will require a consider- 


building of new 
Railroad 
Buying Paul rail- 
able tonnage of billets, steel under- 
frames, gray iron and malleable cast- 
ings and boiler tubes. Buying by rail- 
roads during the week has not been 
heavy, but we note the sale of 25,000 


kegs of spikes. 


Bids for the lock of, the 
Finished ship canal at Black Rock 
Material harbor, near Buffalo, involv- 


ing 7,000 tons of sheet piling, 
were opened Saturday, and the con- 
tract will in all probability be awarded 
to the McArthur Bros. Co., of New 
York City, one of the bidders for the 
digging of the Panama canal. Some 


contracts for fair sized tonnages of 
structural material have been awarded, 
a large part of the business going to 
independent interests, and a consider- 
able number of new projects will prob- 
ably be carried out at a not far dis- 


tant date. A gradual improvement is 
shown in sheets, and the capacity in 


operation is gradually increasing 


The pig iron market con- 
Pig Iron tinues dull, and no sales 
Very Quiet of importance have been 
made. Considerable south- 
sold on a basis of 
NG 2, 


a higher 


ern iron has been 


$12.00 Birmingham for but 


sales have also been made at 
figure. In the central west, the new 
schedule is being generally adhered to, 
but some interests are making con- 
cessions without succeeding in taking 
many orders. 


The coke market is weak 


Coke and and there is very little 
Old Material activity. The fear of 
a strike of coal miners 


has had liitle effect. The old material 


market is not act:ve and prices are 


irregular. 


LARGEST CONTRACT 


——_- 


EVER AWARDED FOR STEEL 
SHEET PILING. 





Bids on Walls for Ship Lock to be 
Built Near Buffalo.—New York 
Firm Makes Lowest 
Proposal. 


Bids were opened March 14 at Buffalo 
by Lieut. Col. W. L. Fisk, United States 
engineer, for the construction of the 
walls for the proposed ship lock in Black 
Rock harbor, Buffalo. The government 
estimate of the cost of the work was 
$1,100,009. The contract will undoubtedly 
be awarded to McArthur Bros. Co., New 
York City, its bid being $822,302.85 with 
steel used for quoins, and $823,304.45 with 
granite used for quoins. The contract 
for steel sheet piling calls for 6,910 tons 
and is the largest contract ever awarded 
for sheet piling. The proposals of the 
s‘x bidders show a wide diversity. The 
accompanying table gives an abstract of 
the proposals except for the following, 
on which the bids of the McArthur Bros. 
Co. were: 

Clay filling, 45 cents per cubic yard; 
clay banking, 35 cents per cubic yard; 
pumping and maintenance, $8,000; exca- 
vation, 19 cents per cubic yard; handling 
mater'al by derrick, bucket measure, 40 
cents per cubic yard; dredging channel, 
scow measure, 16 cents per cubic yard; 
concrete 74,000 cubic yards, $4.37 per 
cubic yard; mooring posts, $40 each; 
moor:ng cleats, $25 each. 

Bids for pumping and . maintenance 
ranged from $50,000 to $8,000, and the 
bids on concrete from $7.31 to $4.37. 

With good luck and no extraordinary 
delays at Washington, it is expected that 
the ship canal lock will be ready when 
the work of deepening and widening the 
Black Rock harbor has reached that 
point. 

Locally, the whole project is known 
as the Niagara ship canal, and it in- 
volves carving a canal 23 feet deep and 
200 feet wide at its narrowest point 
through the flint rock bottom from the 
Erie basin to just below Squaw island. 

Work on the canal has now progressed 
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THE WEEK IN IRON 


PITTSBURG. 
Activity in Tin Plate, Wire and Mer- 
chant Pipe—Optimistic Feeling. 


Office of THe Iron TRADE REVIEW, 
510 Park Bldg., Mar. 17. 


That pleasant weather conditions 
play their part in promoting a more 
cheerful spirit among business men 
and to that degree improve the gen 
eral commercial state, finds illustra- 
tion this week in the iron and steel 
situation in the Pittsburg district. An 
optimistic sentiment, more general in 
expression than has prevailed for a 
number of weeks, is noted and there 
is a more marked inclination to make 
the best of things, as they really exist, 
and to courageously lend aid to the 
support of the market. 

3ut there are more than sentimental 
reasons for the increase of confidence 
in the whole market. Certain com- 
modities, notably tin plate, wire prod- 
ucts and merchant pipe, are maintain- 
ing their positions of increasing de- 
mand and more active mill operations, 
and the effect is a beneficial one for 
all lines. The especially favorable out- 
look in tin plate is shown in the de- 
claration of the American Sheet & Tin 
Plate Co. that it expects to have 76 
per cent of its total capacity in opera- 
tion next week, compared to 81 per 
cent at this date one year ago. Though 
the tin trade may not be regarded as 
a true index to the movement of the 
entire iron and steel industry, it re- 
mains a bright spot, which is at- 
tracting attention in general business 
circles, and is exerting ,an influence 
for the common good. The same may 
be said of wire products and will be 
of merchant pipe if the present im- 
provement in this line is upheld. 

Other indications point to the grad- 
ual return of a more normal business 
volume. Tonnage from this district, 
handled by-the leading railroad sys- 
tems, is showing a larger percentage 
of gain in the first half of March over 
February than the latter month did 
over January. Large independent in- 
terests report a substantial increase in 
total business taken to this date in 
March, which, if continued, will put 
their operations upon a 50 per cent 
or better basis by April 1, a gain of at 
least 10 per cent over February. Other 


large independents have received the 
best average daily tonnage in specifica- 
tions in the past 10 days since five 
months ago and are much encouraged. 
The leading producer in this district 
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has the same number of furnaces in 
blast as for several weeks past, and 
has in operation about 50 per cent of 
its finishing capacity. 

Pig Iron.—The past week has done 
nothing in the way of proving the 
strength of the present pig iron mar- 
ket and it has only tended to illus- 
trate the wide range of prices at 
which foundry grades are moving. At 
least two sales of No. 2 iron were 
closed in the week at better than $17 
delivered, with the freight rate, not 
exceeding 90 cents, absorbed. One of 
these was for 200 tons for second 
quarter delivery which went at $17 
western Pennsylvania furnace, or 
$17.80 at the consumer’s works. The 
other was for 75 tons at $17.25 de- 
livered, not to Pittsburg, but to a 
point taking the same freight, 90 cents 
from the valley furnace making the 
sale. Other sales at better than $17 
delivered are reported, as well as some 
transactions on the $17 delivered Pitts- 
burg basis. On the other hand, no 
less than four furnaces, three in the 
valleys and one without, have dis- 
played a willingness to accept business 
at $16.90 delivered, or 10 cents under 
the Cleveland schedule. Some have 
been willing, as resuts have shown, 
to make the concession greater. We 
note several sales in the past ten days 
aggregating 200 tons, at $15.75 vall 
furnace or $16.65 delivered Pittsburg. 
No sales at less than this figure, how- 
ever, have been heard of in the week. 
In southern iron, some scattering 


ey 


deals to northern territory, not Pitts- 
burg, have been closed at $12.50, Bir- 
mingham. There is but very little in- 
quiry or business being closed for Bes- 
semer. The sale of a carload of chilled 
cast iron, in broken pigs, at $18.25 
furnace is reported. The sand-cast 
market is about $17 furnace, but there 
are reports that this has been shaded 
in small lots. Shenango No. 3 fur- 
nace, which has been banked, blew in 
on Bessemer, March 17, making five 
furnaces in the valleys in blast, two 
on Bessemer, two on foundry, and one 
on low phosphorus. In basic, there is 
a little more stir on the inquiry side, 
the American Rolling Mill ‘Co., of 
Middletown, O., being in the market 
for 3,000 tons for May and June deliv- 
ery. There have been but few sales 
and the market continues about $16, 
valley furnace. Due to an increase in 
the releases of suspended shipments, 


Bessemer and basic stocks in the val 
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CENTERS 


leys were diminished by about 4,000 
tons in the week from March 9 to 16. 
Low phosphorus iron is showing more 
strength, and we note sales of 210 
tons carrying a 90-cent freight rate at 
$24.75 delivered, and of another small 
lot at $2450 delivered, under the 
same conditions. We continue to 
quote the following prices on northern 
iron for either prompt or second quar- 


ter deliveries: 


POMOMET, VOUS onnics ih 5 cece nde $17.00 to 18.00 
Bessemer, Pittsbure  .....<cerees 17.90 to 18.90 
No. 1 foundry, Pittsburg........ 17.40 to 17.90 
No, 2 foundry, Pittsburg........ 16.50 to 17.00 
Gray. forge.) Pittshures; ... <2 15.90 to 16.15 
mC. WEEN” 4 tan sss bess oso ee 16.00 to 17.00 
oD” a are re 16.90 to 17.90 


Ferro-Manganese.—The ferro-man- 
ganese market is in an unsettled state 
because of the aggressiveness of some 
sellers in quoting low prices. There is 
considerable inquiry from this terri- 
tory. We quote Pittsburg prices, 
which are being shaded, at from $45.50 
to $46.50, for 80 per cent foreign man- 
ganese, on prompt shipment from 
European ports. 

Imported 50 per cent ferro-silicon 
is quoted $&3 Pittsburg on forward 
deliveries; domestic 12 per cent, $29; 
11 per cent, $28; 10 per cent, $27. The 
lower grades of imported ferro-silicon 
are quoted 50 cents higher. These 
quotations are applicable to Pittsburg 
territory. 

We note the sale of a carload of 
ferro-manganese, containing 22 to 24 
per cent phosphorus at about $75 de- 
livered Pittsburg. 

Plates.—Outside of the special lines 
of plate consumption represented by 
steel car and boat construction, speci- 
fications from the general trade show 
a shade of improvement. Steel car 
companies will have soon taken out 
their full tonnage, and the prospects 
for their making any large contracts 
for material in the immediate future, 
are not very promising. The develop 
ment of riveted pipe contracts, in the 
east, which will require a large ton- 
nage of plates, is being watched with 
interest. Shading of prices by small 
mills continues. We continue to quote 
as follows: 

Tank plate, % inch thick, 6% to 100 
inches, 1.70c f. o. b. mill Pittsburg 
Extras are as follows per 100 pounds. 
Boiler and flange steel plates, 0.10c; 
A. B. M. A. and ordinary fire-box steel 
plates, 0.20c; still bottom steel, 0.30c; 
marine steel, 0.40c; locomotive fire- 
box steel, 0.50c; all sketches, excepting 


straight taper plates varying not more 
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than 4 inches in width at ends, narrow- 
est end not being less than 30 inches, 
0.10c; circles, 0.20c. Plates im width 
over 100 inches up to 110 inches, 
0.05c; over 110 inches up to 115 inches, 
0.10c; over 115 inches up to 120 inches, 
0.15c; over 120 inches up to 125 inches, 
0.25c; over 125 inches up to 130 inches, 
0.50; over 120 inches, lc. Gages un- 
der % inch to and including 3-16- 
inch plate on thin edges, 0.10c; under 
3-16 to and including No. 8, 0.15c; 
unde: No. 8 and including No. 9, 0.25c. 
Five cents extra for less than carloads. 
Terms, net cash in 30 days. 

Sheets.—A gradual improvement in 
sheets finds illustration in the increas- 
ing activity of the mills of the lead- 
ing interest. The percentage of opera- 
tions in the past week was 44, as 
against 40 the previous week, the 
gain being made by scattering addi- 
tions of active mills in different works. 
The independents are also enjoying 
the improvement, the La Belle Iron 
Works having started some sheet 
mills this week. We quote: 

Black steel sheets, one pass, cold 
rolled: Nos. 11-12, 2.10c; Nos. 13-14, 
2.15c; Nos. 15-16, 2.20c; Nos. 17-21, 
2.25c: Nos. 22-24, 2.30c; Nos. 25-26, 
2.35c; No. 27, 2.40c; No. 28, 2.50c; 
No. 29, 2.60c; No. 30, 2.70c. 
ized: Nos. 10-11, 2.45 Nos. 12-14, 
2.55c; Nos. 15-16, 2.65c; Nos. 17-21, 
2.80c; Nos. 22-24, 2.95c: Nos. 25-26, 
3.15c; No. 27, 3.35c; No. 28, 3.55c; No. 29, 
3.70c; No. 30, 3.95c. Blue annealed: 


Galvan- 


4 


N 
15-16, 2c. Corrugated roofing, $1. 
per square for No. 28 painted, 2%- 
inch corrugation, and $3.10 per square 
on galvanized roofing, 2'%4-inch corru 
gation, No. 28. 

Tin Plate—A very satisfactory con 
dition exists at present in tin plate, the 
seasonable demand by canners and 
other large consumers approaching 
closely to the normal tonnage. The 
American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. 
started up 10 mills this week at its 
Sharon Works, making its total capac- 
ity in operation 71 per cent against 67 
per cent last week. Ten additional 
mills at the Sharon works and sev- 
eral other mills will be put on next 
week, bringing the active percentage to 
76. A year ago at this time, the lead- 
ing interest was running 81 per cent 
of its mills. Similar conditions pre- 
vail among the independents. Wé 
quote: 

Coke tin plate, 100-pound basis, 14 
x 20, $3.70 f. o. b. mill, Pittsburg dis- 
trict. Terms, 30 days, less 2 per cent 


for cash in 10 days. 


Rails and Track Material.—Rail bus- 


iness the past weck has been without 
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any developments of note, no transac- 
tions in “standard sections; being re- 
ported. In light rails, about 500 tons 
were disposed of by the local maker. 
The official schedule of prices is be- 
ing cut by rerolling mills, but it is 
denied that any concessions are being 
made on light rails rolled from billets. 
Mill operations are unchanged. On 
present specifications on Bessemer 
rails, we quote as follows: 

Fifty-pound and heavier, 500-ton lots 
and over, $28; carloads and less than 
500 tons, $30; less*than carload lots, 
$32; 8-pound, $36; 12-pound, $32; 16- 
pound, $30; 20-pound, $29; 25 to 45- 


pound,: $28; angle splice bars for 


standard _ sections, $1.65; standard 
spikes, $1.75 to $1.80 Pittsburg; hand 
spikes, $1.95 to $2.05 Pittsburg. 

Steel.—Billets are quiet and a light 
tonnage is being booked. No reports 
of shading in prices are now heard. 
In sheet. and tin bars, due to the ac- 
tivity of tin plate, and to some im- 
provement in sheets, contracts being 
taken are more plentiful and there is 
some good business under negotiation. 
The sheet bar mill of the Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube Co., which has been 
idle because of an accident to the en- 
gine, is expected to resume the latter 
part of this month. We continue to 
quote $28, Pittsburg, on Bessemer and 
open-hearth billets and $29.50 on sheet 
and tin bars, to Pittsburg, valley and 
Wheeling territory and $29 Pittsburg, 
for delivery to other points. 

Hcops and Bands.—The hoop and 
band market is very quiet at the pres- 


ent time, but the situation among the 


. ner ? “oO rtad +, S. “4 icine 
coopers 18 reported to De promising, 
and the outlook for new business for 
the mills is not unsatisfactory. Prices 


re firm. We continue to quote the 
follow ng official prices: 

Hoops in carload lots, 2c; in less 
than carload lots, 2.10c; bands, 1.60c; 


base half extras as per standard steel. 


Merchznt Bars. — After several 
weeks of moderate improvement, steel 
bars are showing less activity and 


specifications of the past week have 
not been of the expected tonnage. The 
bar. iron trade also shows little change, 
but there is a trifle better inquiry. Re- 
ports are to the effect that the $1.50 
price is being generally maintained. 
There is a little shading in steel spe 
cialties. We continue to quote: 
Common iron bars, 1.50c Pittsburg 
in carload lots and over; 1.50c in less 
thar carloads; 1.47c to 1.50c _ base 
Pittsburg plus freight to point of ship- 
ment on western deliveries; Bessemer 


steel bars, 1.60c; plow ‘and culti- 
vator, 1.60c; channels, angles, zees, 
tees, under 3_ inches, 170c, all 
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f. o. b. Pittsburg. The following differ- 
entials are maintained on steel: Less than 
2,000 pounds, 0.10c advance; less than 
1,000 pounds of a size, 0.30c advance. 
Cold rolled and ground shafting, 56 per 
cent in carloads, and 48 per cent in less 
than carloads, delivered in base territory; 
open-hearth spring steel, 2.25¢ to 2.50c; 
sleigh shoe flats, 1.60c to 1.65c; smooth 
finished machinery steel, 1.90c to 2c; toe 
calk, 2.10c to 2.15¢e. Planished and ma- 
chine straightened tire steel is 1.80c base. 
Iron finished tire under 1% by 1% inches, 
1.75c; iron finished tire, 14 by % inches 
and over, 1.60c base. All tire subject to 
14 extra on the steel card. 

Structural Material—Not much im- 
provement is shown in structural 
lines, although there is a_ slight 
change for the better in the re- 
leasing of some projects from 
architects’ boards and in industrial 
construction. A few small bridges con- 
stitute the interest of the railroads in 
this market. The enlargement of the 
Fort Pitt hotel in this city will require 
about 1,200 tons and the C. B. & Q. 
ra‘lroad has an inquiry out for 1,000 
tons for track elevation work in Chi- 
cago. In their eagerness to keep their 
shops in- operation, fabricators contin- 
ue to quote low prices. We continue 
to quote: 

Beams and channels, 15-inch and un- 
der, 1.70c; over 15 inches, 1.85c; zees, 
1.70c; tees, 1.75c; angles from 3 to 6 
inches, 1.80c; universal and sheared 
plates, 6% inches and wider, 1.80c 
base. 

Merchant Pipe.—A distinct improve- 
ment in merchant pipe developed in 
the week and this has been shared 
equally by the principal producer and 
the independent mills. Jobbers’ stocks 
are in a somewhat depleted state now 
that active consumption demand is 
being made upon them and the result 
has been noted in increased specifica- 
tions and orders. Business for some 
makers for the first half of March has 
gained about 15 per cent over the cor- 
responding period in February. A num- 
ber of good-sized inquiries are being 
given attention by the mills and these 
have developed that prices on both 
iron and steel pipes are being firmly 
held. Spang-Chalfant & Co., Inc., be- 
gan operations this week in their 
large mill at Etna, Pa., making sizes 
up to 24-inch. We continue to quote 
the following official discounts of the 
principal producer ‘to consumers in 
large lots, with an additional one point 
and five off to jobbers: 





Black. Galv 

and, SE NOM. kc ceca bs eee 65 49 
ech. ic rie cece ste cae een 67 53 
 §nbl © as oo cupsaecas tune 69 57 
34 to. © SRRRGB, ocarvcdecccevacd 73 63 
7 20 132 teQO cov Seb Ss chic 70 55 

EXTRA STRONG PLAIN ENDS, 
ie ae We BAS Peet 58 46 
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Ee. Me UIE Siecle bins dgas 65 53 

456? 40 BIRO. baw Sic ewes 61 49 
DOUBLE EXTRA STRONG PLAIN ENDS, 

ee le. ae See 54 43 


Boiler Tubes.—The demand for boil- 
er tubes is not heavy, but prices are 
being firmly maintained. We quote 
the following discounts: 


Iron Steel 
Be ee SR ey eee 42 47 
(SOD & Re Pe eee 42 59 
RE Rs rer 47 61 
OR RS Se err ee 52 65 
at BS ORAS 42 59 


2% inches and smaller, over 18 feet, 10 per 
cent net extra, 

2% inches and larger, over 22 feet, 10 per 
cent net extra, 


Wire Products.—Increasing  brisk- 
ness in the wire trade, is being mani- 
fested as the spring season draws 
nearer. Specifications in all products 
of the mills are excellent, nails, barb 
wire and plain wire moving equally 
well. The demand for fencing for the 
farming districts is steady. Prices are 
firm. We quote: 

Wire nails, jobbers carload lots, 
$2.05; retailers carload lots, $2.10; less 
than carloads, $2.15; painted barb wire, 
$2.20 for jobbers in carloads; retailers 
in carloads, $2.25; and less than carloads, 
$2.35, with 30c for galvanizing; plain 
wire, 1.90c for jobbers, and 1.95c¢ by 
carload. 

Rods.—_We quote nominally $35 
Pittsburg, on Bessemer rods and $36 
Pittsburg on open-hearth. 

Coke.—The’ production of coke in the 
week ending March 1 with 17,090 ac- 
tive ovens was 158,824 tons, a small 
gain over the preceding week when the 
capacity in operation was 16,720 ovens 
and the production 157,982 tons. The 
market shows little change. The or- 
ders being taken, particularly in found- 
ry coke, are for small lots and urgent 
shipping instructions, usually accom- 
pany them. We quote the general 
market on standard foundry coke for 
prompt shipment at from $2.25 to 
$2.50 ovens although prices as low as 
$2 ovens have been done in small lots 
of some grades. Our furnace coke 
quotations are from $1.70 to $1.80, 
ovens. Sales are noted both above and 
below these figures, in the former case 
the coke being low in phosphorus and 
in the latter, on the inferior grades. 

Old Material.—The old material mar- 
ket is again in a lifeless state. There 
is no buying of any consequence by 
the mills and dealers are showing no 
inclination to,force the demand by of- 
fering material at sacrifices. The rail- 
road offerings are much I'ghter than 
usual. Some country scrap is appear- 
ing on the market. We quote the fol- 
lowing nominal prices, gross tons, de- 
livered in the Pittsburg district: — 

Heavy melting scrap, $12.75 to 


$13.25; re-rolling rails, $14 to $14.25; 
bundled sheet scrap, $9.50 to $10; iron 
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axles, $18.50 to $19.50; old iron rails, 
$15 to $16; No. 1 wrought scrap, 
$13.50 to $14; old car wheels, $15.50 
to $16; low phosphorus scrap, $16 to 
$16.50; machine shop turnings, $8.50 to 
$9; cast borings, $7.75 to $8.25; No. 1 
cast scrap, $14.75 to $15.25. 


The Pittsburg offices of Walter- 
Wallingford & Co., will be moved 
April 1 from the Farmers’ Bank build- 
ing to new quarters which the com- 
pany has taken in the Peoples’ Bank 
building, Fourth and Wood streets. 


The Mark Mfg. Co., Chicago, oper- 
ating tube mills at Zanesville, O., 
and Evanston, Ill., has opened a local 
sales. office at 510 Park building, 
Pittsburg, in charge of B. F. Bechtel. 
The general offices remain in Chicago. 


CHICAGO. 


Cars and Locomotives to Be Built— 
Improved Demand for Structural 


Material. 


Office of Tue’ IRon TRADE REVIEW, 
1362 Monadnock Block, Mar. 17. 


Because there will be required billet 
steel, steel underframes and malleable 
iron in quantities to this 
market for some time past, the imme- 
diate building of 2,500 stock cars and 
70 large engines by the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul railroad is probably 
the most interesting feature of the 
Other railroad 


unknown 


week’s developments. 
buying included the purchase of 25,000 
kegs of sp*kes divided among three 
western roads. The outlook for build- 
ing structurals resumed its hopeful 
appearance with the closing of con- 
tracts for about 2,000 tons, with an- 
other 12000 tons in immediate pros- 
pect and with work started on such 
long delayed projects as the Mil- 
waukee auditorium. The expected 
placing by the government of the con- 
tract for 7,000 tons of sheet piling for 
Buffalo harbor also had a stimulating 
effect. The demand for I'ght and 
heavy section rails was dull and there 
is even less interest in plates. Sheets 
and wire products are in the midst of 
a seasonal demand and are moving 
actively as compared with the re- 
mainder of the market in response to 
a fairly general buy'ng. “Interest in 
bars both iron and steel, particularly 
the latter, is at a low ebb. It is freely 
predicted that prior to the making of 
annual contracts in midsummer steel 
bar prices will be modified to bring 
them more in keeping with the situa- 
tion. In fact, the need of the pro- 
tection afforded by the upholding of 
prices ‘to many intefests carrying 
stocks of high priced steel is rapidly 
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disappearing. The scrap market is 
dull and weak. The purchase of 2,000 
tons of foundry iron by a stove man- 
ufacturer stood out w-th considerable 
prominence among the pig iron trans- 
actions. Inquiry was improved and a 
feeling was manifest that a better ton- 
nage situation was not unlikely. Pres- 
ent pig iron prices are ne‘ther definite 
nor firmly established and _ opinion 
generally leans toward further reduc- 


tions of slight amount. 


Pig Iron.—Most important among 
the pig iron transactions of the week 
was the purchase of 2,000 tons by the 
Moore Bros. Co, Joliet, IIl., stove 
manufacturer. The iron was of stand- 
ard foundry quality and was sold by 
the Dayton Coal & Iron Co. Delivery 
is to extend over the second, third and 
fourth quarters. For this reason it 
was difficult to obtain a flat price on 
the iron, as the majority of interests 
in this market refuse to take orders for 
iron to be delivered in the last quar- 
ter and half at less than $13.50 Birm 
ingham and are not anxious for any 
considerable tonnage at that figure. A 
number of other sales in lots from 
50 to 400 tons were made, with south- 
ern iron bringing from $12.50 to. $13 
and northern iron $17.50 depend ng on 
We quote this 
week a slightly lower level of prices 


quantity and delivery. 
for pig iron not because it is possible 
inger any more definitely 
upon sales of iron for less than the 
quotations of a week ago, but as a 
necessary accompaniment of an unde- 
niably weaker situation from the stand- 
point of price. Based upon what No. 
2 iron could be bought for in the 
proper quantity, for the proper deliv 
sources 


ery and from the _ proper 


there should be no hesitancy in quot- 
ing $12 for southern iron at Birming- 
ham and $17.35 for northern iron de- 
livered. With standard northern No. 
2 selling at $17.35 delivered, there still 
remains a differential of 50 cents in 
favor of $12 southern iron delivered 
to consumer at Chicago, switching 
charges included, and as $17.35 is abso- 
lutely the minimum price at which 
market sales have been made, there 
seems to be no necessity to make a 
better price than $12.50 Birm’ngham 
in this territory for ordinary sales 
It would not be surprising, however, 
to’ witness in this territory another 
cleaning up of immediate needs with 
offerings of iron in unlimited tonnage 
at a figure 50 cents under the market. 
On the other hand, quotations sub 
mitted on the general inquiries in the 
market, and such inquiries were more 
numerous and substantial in the past 


week, run pretty uniformly at $13 
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with favorite brands and last half de- 
liveries commanding as high as $13.50. 
Speculation as to the trend of the 
market in the next few weeks is suf- 
ficiently diversified to cover almost 
every possible condition: We quote: 


Lake Superior Charcoal.......... $21.50 to 22.00 
Northern Foundry No. 1........ 17.85 to 18.35 
Northern Foundry No. 2........ 17.35 to 17.85 
Northern Foundry No, 3........ 16.85 to 17.35 
Southern Foundry No. 1...... «=: 17089 0:17.86 
Southern Foundry No. 2........ 16.85 to 17.35 - 
Southern Foundry No. 3........ 16.35 to 16.85 
Southern Foundry No. 4...:.... 15.85 to 16.35 
Souttiers Na: 1 SOlt.. cscs ies 17.35 to 17.85 
memeern Oo. 2 SOG: os kc och) ves 16.85 to 17.35 
Southern Gray Forge........... 15.35 to 15.85 
Southern Mottled ....-+-+eeeeee 15.10 tc 15.60 
Southern Silveries, 4 per cent 

OE Uae e vie wieweeeeeers 18.85 to 19.35 
Southern Silveries, 5 per cent 

ON  viscks ssc cap eosin see nine 19.35 to 19.85 
Southern Silveries, 6 per cent 

BM Faas cad ti vee eee weeans 20.35 to 20.85 


Jackson Co. .Silveries, 6 per cent 21.90 to 22.40 
Jackson Co. Silveries, 8 per cent 23.90 to 24.40 
ackson Co, Silveries, 10 per cent 25.90 to 26.40 


Malleable Bessemer .....cccecss 18.00 to 18.50 
Standard Bessemer .......+ecees 19.40 to 19.90 
pS es oe er eee 17.35 to 17.85 


Billets and Rods.—The decision of 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
railroad to build 2,500 stock cars and 
70 locomotives at its Milwaukee shops 
will mean the purchase of considerable 


quantities of billets, steel underfram-— 


ing, gray and malleable iron castings, 
iron and steel in various forms and 
boiler tubing. About 2,500 tons of 
billets will be required for the ‘car 
axles and it is understood that the 
3ettendorf Axle Co., of Davenport, 
Ia. will furnish a considerable por- 
tion of the finished steel work. Oth- 
erwise the users of billets continue to 
confine their purchases to small lots. 
We quote for Chicago delivery, roll- 
ing billets, $31; forging billets, $33. 
We quote f. o. b. Pittsburg, Bessemer 
wire rods, $35; open-hearth rods, $36; 
chain rods, $37. 

Merchant Bars.—The general buying 
from store during the past week 
showed a marked increase over the 
like period preceding and on Monday 
of the present week the indications 
were decidedly for a continuance of 
this activity. Steel bars were one of 
the particularly active products. The 
bar mills of the Corporation at Mil- 
waukee are all in operation. The local 
iron bar mills were running through- 
out the week and expect to start again 
before the close of this week. Ma- 
chinery and tire steel have been no- 
ticeably in demand among the other 
shapes, but agricultural interests are 
running with low stocks and are buy- 
ing only in small quantities. Reports 
are still current of discounts of 5 and 
10 per cent off the regular quotations 
for shafting. We quote for Chicago 
delivery from mill in carload lots as 
follows: 


Bar iron, 1.65¢ to 1.68c; soft steel 
bars and bands, 1.78c, half. extras; 
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soft steel angles, less than 3 x 3, 
1.88c; hoops, 2.18c base, full extras; 
planished or smooth finished tire 
steel, 1.98c; iron finish, up to 1% x 
1% inch, 1.93c base tin card; iron fin- 
ish 14% to 1% inch and larger, 1.78c 
base, steel card; channel for solid 
rubber tire, 34 to 1 inch, 2.28c, and 1% 
inch and larger, 2.18c; smooth fin- 
ished machinery steel, 2.18c; flat 
sleigh shoe, 1.83c; concave and con- 
vex sleigh shoe, 1.93c; cutter shoe, 
2.36%c; toe calk steel, 2.33c; railway 
spring, 1.98c; crucible tool steel, 7c to 
9c, with higher prices asked on spe- 
cial grades. Quotations on shafting 
are 54 per cent off the list for carload 
lots, and 48 per cent off for less than 
carload lots. On iron and steel bars 
from local stocks, we quote as fol- 
lows: Bar iron, 2.10c, full extras; 
soft steel bars, $2 per 100 pounds 
base, plus half extras; soft steel hoops, 
2.40c; full extras. 

Plates.—With new construction re- 
quiring plates for vessel and car build- 
ing at a standstill, the plate situation 
remains without actual or prospective 
improvement. Except for the limited 
amount of shading on plates of small 
size, prices are without change and 
we quote: 

Plates, %4-inch and heavier, 6% to 
100 inches wide, either universal or 
sheared, 1.88 to 19lc Chicago. For 
extras see Pittsburg report. Job- 
bers’ prices for shipment from local 
stocks are as follows: Tank steel, %4- 
inch and heavier, up to 72 inches 
wide, 2.10c to 2.20c; from 72 to 96 
inches wide, 2.20c to 2.30c; 3/16-inch 
up to and including 60 inches wide, 
2.20c to 2.25c; 72 inches wide, 2.45c 
to 2.55c. No. 8 up to 60 inches wide, 
2.20c to 2.25c. Flange and head qual- 
ity, 25c extra. 

Sheets.—The buying of sheets from 
store and the shipments from mill in 
about the same volume constitute one 
of the comparatively active features 
of the market. This is in part a sea- 
sonable demand and ‘is aided by the 
feeling that the reductions in prices 
of sheets made some time ago placed 
them on a desirable basis for buyers. 
Prices are firmly held. For mill 
prices, see Pittsburg report. We quote 
for Chicago delivery from storé on 
carload lots and less as follows: 

No. 10, 2.20c’ to 2.25c; No. 12, 2.25c 
to 2.30c; No. 14, 2.30c to 2.35c; No. 
16, 2.40c to 2.50c; Nos. 18-20, 2.60c to 
2.65c; Nos. 22-24, 2.65c to 2.70c; No. 
26, 270c to 2.75c; No. 27, 2.75c to 
2.80c; No. 28, 2.85c to 2.95c; No. 30, 
3.25ce. Galvanized sheets, Nos. 10 to 
16, 3.05c to 3.15c; Nos. 18 to 20, 3.15c 
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to 3.25c; Nos. 22 to 24, 3.30¢ to 3.35¢; 
No. 26, 3.50c to 3.55c; No. 27, 3.70c 
to 3.75c; No. 28, 3.90c to 4.00c; No. 
30, 4.40c to 4.50c. 

Structural Steel.—The letting of con- 
tracts for structural material last 
week indicated a return of interest in 
building construction, Inquiry for 
highway bridges was also good. The 
steel for the construction work of 
the Raymond Lead Co., Chicago, 
amounting to 387 tons was awarded to 
the South Halsey St. Iron Works of 
this city. The American Bridge Co. 
took the contract for 526 tons for the 
building to be erected in San Fran- 
cisco by the Barron estate and also 
took an aggregate of about 900 tons 
on miscellaneous orders. The work 
on the auditorium at Milwaukee, it 
has recently been decided, will now be 
pushed with vigor. The steel amount- 
ing to 1,700 tons, will be furnished by 
the Worden-Allen Co., of Milwaukee. 
There are also contracts in prospect of 
immediate placement involving about 
3,000 tons for a new 18-story building 
in Seattle, about 1,000 tons for a St. 
Louis cathedral and about 1,000 tons 
for new construction by a metal re- 
fining company. From 6,000 to 8,000 
tons of steel will be required for ‘the 
dozen or so postoffices which are to 
be built or enlarged in the near fu- 
ture. The list of these includes Co- 
lumbus, O.; Youngstown, O.; Flint, 
Mich.; South Bend, Ind.; Kewanee, 
Ill.; St. Paul, Minn.; Colorado Springs, 
Colo.; Houston, Tex.; Tacoma, Wash.; 


Grand Rapids, Mich.; Des Moines, Ia.,. 


and Devil’s Lake, North Dakota. Of 
these, the Tacoma, Wash., building 
will probably need the most steel, the 
amount required being in the neigh- 
borhood of 1,500 tons. Prices on fab- 
ricated steel are very near rock bot- 
tom and contracts have been placed as 
low as $49.75 per ton of erected ma- 
terial. We quote mill prices for plain 
structurals as follows: 

Beams and channels, 3 to 15 inches 
inclusive, 1.88c to 1.9lce delivered Chi- 
cago. For extras see Pittsburg re- 
port. Quotations from store are as 
follows for carload lots and over: 

All angles, 3 inches and larger, in- 
cluding 6 inches, $2.05 per 100 pounds; 
angles, over 6 inches, $2.15 per 100 
pounds base; beams, 3 to 15 inches 
inclusive, $2.05 per 100 pounds base; 
channels, 3 inches and larger, $2.05 
per 100 pounds base. Less: than car- 
load lots are $1 a ton higher than 
fo-egoing prices. 

Rails and Track Supplies.—Recent 
orders for standard section rails do not 
call for larger than 100, 200 and 300- 


ton lots, but are in sufficient volume 
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with the principal producer to permit 
running the rail mill at South Chi- 
cago for the present. The light rail 
sales were of the same character, but 
prices in the lighter sections are being 
shaded from $3 to $4 a ton. Three of 
the large western roads were heavy 
buyers of spikes, taking an aggregate 
of 25,000 kegs. Of this one of the 
northern transcontinental railways took 
5,000 kegs, the other 12,000 kegs and 
2,000 kegs of bolts in addition. The 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy also 
took 5,000 kegs of spikes. We quote 
prices unchanged, as follows: 

Standard rails, $28 f. o. b. mill, full 
freight to destination; light rails, 25- 
pound to 45-pound, $28; 20-pound, 
$29; 16-pound, $30; 12-pound, $31. 
Track supplies, f. 0. b. Joliet, angle 
bars, 1.65c; spikes, 1.85c to 1.95c; track 
bolts, with square nuts, 2.35c to 2.45c; 
with hexagon nuts, 2.50c to 2.60c. 
Small railroad and square boat spikes, 
2c base, f. o. b. Pittsburg. 

Merchant Pipe and Boiler Tubes.— 
Aside from ihe fact that there was a 
greater volume of boiler tubing buy- 
ing and a general increase of interest 
in tubular goods, the week was fea- 
tureless. 

We quote mill discounts, Chicago 
delivery, carload lots, as below. On 
steel pipe jobbers are allowed a con- 
cession of one point and 5 per cent 
additional from the schedule in force: 


—Steel— 
Black. Galv. 
3% to 6 inches, inclusive.... 71.2 61.2 
BOILER TUBES. 
Seam- 
Steel. Iron. less. 
2% to 5 ins., inclusive... 63.2 50.2 49.2 


Mill quotations on iron pipe are 
five points higher than the foregoing 
prices. 

We have revised our prices from 
s.ore, as below. A concession of one- 
half to one point from these prices 
is allowed by Chicago jobbers on car- 
load orders shipped from local stocks. 


We quote for less than carload lots 


as follows: 


MERCHANT PIPE. 


Be BE i ces, oo dik ewieens's en 48 
>. Sere ee Rae ee 2 
Saree sthakwe cues vacsee Oe 56 
Se ck ws bikers 72.5 62 
Oe SNCS buieet cae ucauecda< 68 53 


Store prices for wrought iron pipe, 
carload lots, from Chicago stocks, are 
as follows: One-eighth to %-inch, 59; 
3%-inch, 61; %%4-inch, 63; 34-inch to 6 
inches, 68; 7 inches to 12 inches, 65. 
Boiler tubes from store are unchanged 


as follows: 


Seam- 

Steel. Iron less 

1 to 1% inches...... a 35 35 
1% to 2% inches..... 50 35 35 
2% inches ...... en 35 35 

23%4 to 5 inches....... 60 47% 47% 
6 inches and larger.... 50 35 ie 


Cast Iron Pipe.—The only large let- 
ting reported for the coming week is 
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one at Cincinnati where 2,000 tons are 
to be placed. Of the contracts let last 
week, the Lynchburg foundry took 700 
tons at Grand Rapids, Mich., the Mas- 
sillon Iron & Steel Co., 250 tons at 
Fort Wayn2, and the United States 
Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Co. 900 
tons of 24-inch at Columbus, O., and 
also about 200 tons at Milwaukee. 


The volume of small inquiries has been 


heavy and practically up to the routine 
of a year ago, but large lettings are 
very few. Prices remain as a week 
ago and we quote: 4 inch pipe, $30; 
6 to 12-inch, $29; larger sizes, $28; 
gas pipe, $1 a ton higher. 

Wire Products.—The wire mills are 
probably running a larger percentage 
of their capacity at this time than they 
will through the remainder of the year, 
according to the present outlook. Or- 
ders for the mills of the principal pro- 
ducer average now about 4,000 tons 
daily, of which approximately half is 
new business and half’ specifications 
on old contracts. In one day last 
week, orders for 4,300 tons were re- 
ceived. This condition should last un- 
til close to June 1. The coarse prod- 
ucts are the most active and fencing 
goods are in demand. The manufac- 
turing trade is the slowest department. 
Prices are without change and we 
quote to jobbers Chicago delivery: : 

Wire nails, $2.23; painted barb wire, 
$2.38; galvanized barb wire, $2.68; 
smooth annealed wire, $2.08; smooth 
galvanized wire, $2.38; polished sta- 
ples, $2.23; galvanized staples, $2.63. 
Carload lots to retailers, 5 cents high- 
er; less than carload lots, 15 cents 


higher. 
Coke. — The coke situation lost 
strength in the week under review and 


prices are such as to induce oven in- 
terests to plan marketing the. coal in 
the east, shutting down the ovens on 
foundry coke. We quote Connellsville 
standard foundry coke at $2.30 and 
furnace coke $1.75 at the ovens. 

Old Material—The scrap market 
was weak beyond all question. Opin- 
ion is divided regarding a further 
slump in prices, but actual evidence is 
all in favor of continued lowering of 
values, particularly in stove plate and 
cast scrap. No. 1 railroad wrought 
soldeat $11 and $11.25, though not in 
large quantities, and old iron rails are 
reported as having brought only 
$15.25. Country scrap has not accu- 
mulated in any quantity, but there is 
a plethora of railroad material. The 
offerings from 
included a list 
Ohio containing 5,000 tons, of which 
2,200 tons were re-rolling rails, 1,650 
tons from the Missouri Pacific, and a 


the railroads last week 
from the Baltimore & 
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very small list from the Wisconsin 
Central. We have revised our prices 
and quote gross tons in the first para- 
graph as follows: 


CU Ne WI 6055 Sine cece $15.75 to 16.25 
ie Ree SO ook ike ne eae 15.25 to 15.75 
Re-rolling rails (3 ft. and over). 12.25 to 12.75 
Old steel rails (3 ft. and under) 12.25 to 12.75 
Light section relayers, 45 lbs. and 

under, subject to inspection.... 21.00 to 23.00 
Relaying rails, subject to in- 

PEPE LUT 19.00 to 19.50 
Frogs, switches and guards...... 11.75 to 12.25 
Heavy melting steel............. 11.50 to 12.00 

We quote, net tons, as follows: 
eG a eee eee WROUMIE. o's Sok os ewe $11.00 to 11.50 
PS Tae ae SU WEPONITIG, 0-9 saree ws 0 50 10.00 to 10.50 
Knuckles, couplers and springs.. 10.75 to 11.25 
SS le ee rr re ee 13.50 to 14.00 
SS OE ee ee 16.75 to 17.25 
ee Yer rn eee 15.50 to 16.00 
enue Seem FIG; 1. xc.0 0c tne 9.00 to 9.50 
ee SRG se + bnedingie saab be 8.50 to 9.00 
No. 1 cast, 150 Ibs and less..... 12.00 to 12.50 
Dat, BMV MEEIES aienins duis 2.0 0.054 C4445 8.00 to 8.50 
Mixed busheling (Nos. 1 and 2) 7.75 to 8.25 
eS enn e 5.25 to 5.75 
Te Fe ere 7.00 to 7.50 
OUST. DUNGRINGS ©. ooo 6.oc.e vanes 10.00 to 10.50 
CNG ON acs chee ce ner hee 4.75 to 5.25 
REINER “DOTUIOS, “CE... eepiaces ce 4.75 to 5.25 
Machine shop turnings.......... 6.50 to 7.00 
matiroad malleable .....:.s0sses 10.00 to 10.50 
Agricultural malleable .......... 9.50 to 10.00 
Stove plate and light cast scrap.. 10.00 to 10.50 
(id 4f0n. Splice BaTO. o2.0 2 c5.0 6 cae 14.00 to 14.50 


CLEVELAND 
Pig Iron Very Dull—Small Orders for 


Structural Material. 
Office of THE IRON TRADE REVIEW, 
Browning Building, Mar. 17. 

Iron Ore.—Vessel capacity to move 
about 500,000 tons of coal has been 
chartered by Cleveland shippers at 
le same carrying charges as those of 
ast year, 30 cents from Ohio points 
to the head of Lake Superior and 40 
cents to Milwaukee. Including the 
tonnage previously taken by hard coal 
shippers’ at Buffalo, vessel capacity to 
about 1,600,000 tons of coal has been 
contracted for. Ore shippers are, how- 
ever, showing no disposition to con- 
tract and it is not probable that they 
will do so in the near future, as no 
inquiries are coming from furnace in- 
terests. On base ores with the guar- 
antee of 55 per cent on old range and 
Mesabi Bessemer, and 51.50 per cent 
on old range and Mesabi non-Besse- 
mer, we quote as follows: Old range, 
Bessemer, $5; Mesabi Bessemer, $4.75; 
old range non-Bessemer, $4.20 and 
Mesabi non-Bessemer, $4. 

Pig Iron.—Business is at a_ stand- 
still and the outlook is discouraging. 
Sellers who are adhering to agreed 
prices are taking no orders and those 
who are making concessions are doing 
little better. We quote, Cleveland de- 
livery, charcoal iron being based on 
water freight rates, as follows: 


ee Ore ee ee ee $17.90 to 18.90 
Pe MEN hg. ss sekaneeecbay 17.85 
ee Oo a ar ae 17.35 
a OUND 4 cicccunsssoeesse 16.85 

NO. 2 southern <2... er Tr Tes 16.85 to 17.35 
OS Es ae eens wy pee 16.00 to 16.85 
Lake Superior charcoal ......... 22.00 to 23.00 


Coke.—Even the danger of a strike 
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of coal miners has not stimulated buy- 
ing, and sales are very few. We, quote 
high grade spot foundry coke at $2.30 
to $2.50 at the ovens, and spot furnace 
coke at $1.70 to $1.80. 

Finished Material—Numerous orders 
for very small tonnages of structural 
material are being received, but there 
is no large business in sight. In sheets, 
business seems to be rather better than 
in other lines. The demand for bar 
iron is very limited, and Cleveland 
mills are not now in operation. Some 
inquiries for light rails are pending. 
Manufacturers of fire escapes report a 
marked increase in orders since the 
Collinwood fire. Some jobbers report 
improvément in the movement from 
stock. 

Old Material—As had been antici- 
pated somewhat last week, the large 
offerings of general material by rail- 
roads tended to soften the market. 
Another fair-sized list which closes 
this week has aroused considerable in- 
terest because of possibilities of prices 
which have continued to be almost en- 
tirely nominal. Cast material main- 
tains its price, while wrought material 
points. Several 
changes have been made in quota- 


has dropped some 


tions, which are f. o. b. Cleveland, and 
are still nominal: 


oe ee as 15.50 to 16.00 
Old steel rails (re-rolling)...... 13.00 to 13.50 
Old steel rails (under 6 feet)... 12.25 to 13.25 
RIG CME. WEEE cicetoscedoscoes 16.00 to 16.50 
Old steel boiler plate........... 9.25 to 10.25 
SCG MEIOE osc bab Se elonieceess 14.50 to 15.00 
Malleable iron (railroad) ...... 12.25 to 13.25 
Malleable iron (agricultural).... 10.25 to 11.25 
Oe + HO ee nsts coecshaeKhe 11.25 to 12.25 
Country mixed steel..........00. 11.00 to 12.00 
Low phosphorus -.......eeeeeeee 14.75 to 15.50 
We quote, net tons, as follows: 
no, °2- 3a TR WO: oo ow oe 11.25 to 12.25 
et ECBO 56s bev easd cts 10.50 to 11.00 
a eS ee 12.50 to 13.00 
PON SOME eoeacae ss evens tesaces 16.25 to 17.25 
Bae WRI ic isgiv.cns teases bee 7.00 to 7.50 
Machine shop turnings .......... 6.50 to 7.00 
ES, Sere rr pe 9.25 to 10.25 
Pipes and flues ....ccecoscccece 10.00 to 11.00 
WEE SFO” oho b tend hist seaeokes - 8.25to 9.25 
Hoop and band iron.....ccccece 5.25to 6.25 
EE SOE” Cas asin ds sb ae obese Kaeo 4.25to 5.25 
Wrought dfillings  ........0.. 06. 6.50 to 7.00 
SE. SINS -eeli-n « tien. tine aon ekt 10.25 to 11.25 
COE TUS ons cdcks tocneaaiens 5.00 to 6.00 
NEW YORK. 


Stronger Tone of Pig Iron—Structural 
Orders Taken by Independents. 


Office of THE [RON TRADE REVIEW, 
Room 1005, No. 90 West St., Mar. 17. 


Pig Iron—While transactions, for 
the most part, are still confined to 
small lots for early shipment, substan- 
tial evidence is at hand that the im- 
provement in this district is reaching 
the tangible stage. A large selling 
house reports that during the first 
half of March its sales were in ex- 
cess of those made during all of Feb- 
ruary. Another concern has reason. to 
expect that the present month’s trans- 
actions will be heavier than during any 
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of the nine preceding. A New Jersey 
stove manufacturer has closed for 3,000 
tons, divided equally between northern 
and Virginia iron, for early delivery, 
and an inquiry is now pending from 
an up-state concern for close to 5,000 
tons. Consumers are still unwilling to 
contract far into the future, but 500- 
ton inquiries and sales are much more 
frequent and the tone of the market is 
distinctly stronger. Philadelphia will 
this week be something of a pig iron 
Mecca, inasmuch as meetings will be 
held in that city Wednesday of both 
the Eastern Pig Iron Association and 
the special committee appointed tu 
consider the question of shortages in 
shipments of pig iron and’coke. So 
far as can be learned, the price level 
remains about the same. Sales of 
some fair-sized lots of malleable have 
been made this week on the basis of 
$17.75, delivered New York, and a 
good grade of gray forge has sold at 


$16.50. We quote, tidewater delivery, 

as follows: 

Northern foundry No. 1......... $18.50 to 19.00 

FO, Sm SOONEY cas ccuas a scaparg 18.25 

Oe See 17.50 to 18.00 

No. 2 southern foundry......... 17.50 to 17.75 

WREOEE eee sic ketewcttere cee 17.75 to 18.25 

Bees Sigs s Khadr wniseweawynesae 17.00 to 17.50 . 

Gray  SOtKe my SM vei ditek as ccionbia 16.50 to 17.00 
Ferro-Manganese. — Inquiries. are 


pending for two lots aggregating 500 
tons, with indications that these will 
be closed at an early date. There is 
no appreciable change in price, the 
level remaining at about $43 to $44, 
seaboard. 

Finished Material.—Independent con- 
cerns have taken practically all struc- 
tural contracts closed during the week, 
including a building at Broadway and 
Fourth street, 1,600 tons, and another 
at Forty-second and Fifth avenue; 
1,000 tons, to the Hay Foundry, and 
a building in Seattle; 1,200 tons to 
Brown & Ketcham, and 1,000 tons on 
the St. Paul extension, divided be- 
tween the Fort Pitt and Virginia 
Bridge & Iron Co. Bridge proposi- 
tions involving limited tonnages are 
developing from a large number of 
eastern railway lines. The North- 
western will need additional tonnage 
and the St. Paul will continue its coast 
extension work. Excepting the last 
named, these undertakings are of the 
imperative sort, as financial difficulties 
are still holding up a large number of 
important projects. 

There is still some irregularity in 
a number of finished lines. Steel bars, 
for instance, are increasingly firm and 
mills report a marked improvement in 
orders and specifications. The same 
holds good with plates, on which it 
develops that little, if any, shading can 
now be done, even on universals. One 
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eastern mill catering to quick deliy- 
ery business has canceled the balance 
unspecified on all contracts recently 
expired, in decided contrast with re- 
cent practice in this particular, On 
the other hand, bar iron prices are 
this week distinctly more ragged, at 
least two or three mills having of- 
fered a 1.40c, Pittsburg, base for east- 
ern business. There is a meeting of 
the Eastern Bar Iron Association this 
week. No recent lettings of cast iron 
pipe are reported, though good ton 
nages are pending at Syracuse, Troy 
and other up-state points. New Eng- 
land requirements have apparently 
been disposed of. We quote: 

Angles, 3 to 6 inches x 4 inch and 
heavier, 1.86c; beams, 3 to 15 inches. 
1.86c; tees, 3 x % inch and heavier, 
1.91c; plates, carloads, tanks, 1.86c; 
marine boilers, 2.26c; bar iron, 1.56¢; 
soft steel bars, 1.76c; sheets, No. 28, 
black, 2.66c. 

Old Materials.—The scrap market is 
featureless, with only about the usual 
run of hand-to-mouth business being 
transacted. Mills are running in some- 
what better condition, but none as yet 
is operating full time and scrap pur- 
chases are still being made with much 
caution. We quote gross tons, New 
York delivery, as follows: 


Olid trom raile..cctecss oeeees e+ $16.50 to 17.00 
Old steel rails, re-rolling........ 14.50 to 15.60 
Relaying rails ..... ae eeesee 21.00 to 22.00 
Old car. Wheel®.. siicieEiie- ceeds 16.50 to 17.60 
Old iron car axles,.........+. 17,00 to 17.50 
Old steel car axles ....ccece «++ 16.00 to 16.50 
Heavy melting steel ..... seaseee 11.50 to 12.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought...... --++ 12,00 to 13.50 
Iron track GCTOPi «oc ecceccese ... 12.00 to 12.50 
Wrought pipe sc .vccvccccscebvenee 9.00 to 9.50 
Cast DOMMES. Svarevecce oceccces sO kO> ae 
Wrought turnings .........-+e0. 7.50to 8.00 
Heavy... CABG -GCTED | 2.0 ccctcasncee 13.50 to 14.00 
Railroad malleable .....ccsccoee 11.00 to 11.50 
Agricultural malleable ........-. . 10.00 to 10,50 
Stove plate ....... a ccccncccce vee sk0s00 00 eu 
Grate: BATS ccccesveiwecs cocvoccse MS0004000 
CINCINNATI. 


Some Increase of Melt—Sales of Basic 
and Foundry Grades. 


Office of THE Irnon TRADE REVIEW, 
First National Bank Bldg., Mar. 17. 
Pig Iron.—lIndications continue to 


point to a slight increase in the melt 
in this territory, but trade is exceed- 
ingly quiet as new business is limited 
mainly to purchases of a hand _ to 
mouth character. The principal trans- 
actions reported were sales of about 
3,000 tons af basic iron for May and 
June delivery to an Ohio consumer, 
4,000 tons of foundry grades to cast 
iron pipe interests and one 500-ton 
lot of low grade foundry iron for 
prompt shipment. There is some in- 
quiry for low phosphorous iron with 
one buyer inquiring for about 700 tons. 
An inquiry for 2,000 tons of gray 
forge for Pittsburg territory is under 


negotiation. A central Ohio manufac- 
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turer is asking prices on 500 tons of 
foundry iron for third quarter delivery, 
and an inquiry from Michigan calls 
for 750 tons of northern, 750 tons of 
southern and 400 tons of high silicon 
iron for deliveries commencing in 
May and running to September. The 
price situation remains about the same 
as a week ago, but the impression 
in the trade indicates an easy under- 
tone to the market. Southern iron is 
obtainable in a limited way at $12 
Birmingham for No. 2 foundry and 
both buyers and sellers recognize this 
quotation as minimum. The lower 
grades are more freely offered on the 
$12 basis, and sales of No. 3 foundry 
at $11.50; No. 4 foundry, at $11 and 
gray forge at $10.50 are more frequent 
than No. 2 foundry at $12. Northern 
iron is exceedingly quiet as the $16 
basis in the Ironton district is too 
high to compete successfully with 
southern iron. The northern makers 
are practically at the cost line and the 
price making by southern producers 
is the interesting feature in reference 
to values. The above quotations are 
virtually minimum prices and sales of 
southern iron have been made in small 
quantitites at $12.50 Birmingham and 
in a few instances at $13, but it has 
been found that when attractive busi- 
ness of a good tonnage is involved the 
higher prices seldom obtain the order. 
We quote for prompt delivery and 
second quarter delivered Cincinnati, 
based on freight rates of $3.25 Birm- 
ingham and $1.20 from Ironton, as fol- 
lows 


PER TON 
Southern foundry No. 1......... $15.75 to 16.25 
Southern foundry No. 2......... 15.25 to 15.75 
Southern foundry No, 3......... 14.75 to 15.25 
Southern foundry No, 4......... 14.25 to 14.75 
a es ee a |e 15.75 to 16.25 
Southern No. -2 eoft..........c00- 15.25 to 15.75 
Southern gray forge ............ 13.50 to 13.75 
Northern No, 1 foundry........ 17.70 to 18.70 
Northern No, 2 foundry........ 17.20 to 18.20 
Northern No. 3 foundry........ 16.70 to 17.70 
Northern 8 per cent silicon...... 2 20.20 to 21.20 


Finished Material—Specifications of 
contracts continue moderate and _ in- 
volve current needs indicating light 
consumption. Retailers are making fair 
purchases ‘and business from the stores 
is moderate. Less than carload orders 
are filled here at the following prices: 

Bar iron, 1.75c; steel bars, 1.85c, 
one-half extras. In some _ instances, 
retailers are still asking 2.10c, full ex- 
tras, from store on small lots for 
both iron and steel. Angles, 3 x 3 and 
over, 2.15c to 2.25c; beams and chan- 
nels, 15 inches and under, 2.15c; small 
angles and architectural channels, 2c 


base; plates, ™%-inch and heavier, 2c; 


3/16-inch, 2.10c; No. 8, 2.15c; sheets 
(blue annealed) No. 10, 2.25c; No. 12, 
2.30c; No. 14, 2.35c; No. 16, 2.45c; box 
annealed sheets, Nos. 18 and 20, 2.65c; 
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Nos. 22 and 24, 2.75c; Nos. 25 and 26, 
2.80c; No. 27, 2.85c, and No. 28, 2.95c; 
boiler tubes, 62 per cent off base; turn- 
buckles, 45 per cent off; rivets, 3.15 
base; cold rolled shafting, 50 per cent 
off list; steel tire, 2.05c base. 
Coke.—Orders for foundry coke 
show a slight increase, but prices re- 
main unchanged. Furnace coke is 
quiet. Quotations in the leading coke 
producing districts are as follows: 


Wise county furnace coke......... $1.75 to 2.00 
Wise county foundry coke........ - 2.25 to 2.50 
Pocahontas furnace — prompt 

RR | acces Vewiies cave oven’ 1.65 to 1.90 
Pocahontas foundry coke.......... 2.25 to 2.40 
Connellsville furnace coke, prompt 

SUMORS bc ocouhpekeeneus ess «e+ 1.75 td 2.00 
Connellsville foundry yaaa 2.25 to 2.50 


Old Material.—Inqu'ry from melters 
does not improve and the market re- 
mains quiet with an easy undertone. 
Dealers have fairly good stocks. We 
quote dealers’ prices here as follows: 


Old No. 1 R. R. wrought, net 
CE. «ccc nbks bob bey oh SORE RES $12.00 to 12.50 


Cast machine and fdy., net tons. 12.50 to 13.50 
Old iron rails, gross tons....:.. 16.50 to 17.50 


Old a rails prancipeised gross 

CUM scctiacconuby sss tvaes «++ 12.50 to 13.50 
Old hort lengths, gross tons. -«- 12,50 to 13.50 
Old iron axles, net tons........ 16.50 to 17.50 
Heavy melting scrap, gross tons. 13.00 to 14.00 
Stove plate, net tons............10.50 to 11.50 
Wrought turnings ........se0. - 5.50to 6.50 
Cast borings, net tons.......... 4.50 to 5.50 
Car wheels, gross tons ......... 16.50 to 17.50 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Effect of Southern Competition Felt— 
Scrap is Weak. 
March 17. 

Pig Iron.—The market is so feature- 
less that it seems a waste of time to 
dwell upon it at any length. New bus- 
iness continues very small, but there is 
a fair volume of inquiries, showing 
that many consumers contemplate 
purchases in the near future, and there 
is the usual dribbling in of little orders 
ranging from 10 tons up to 200. The 
latter are few, however, comparéd 
with those of smaller size. There is a 
vigorous effort being made to main- 
tain prices in the face of offerings of 
Virginia iron at slight reduction. Ac- 
cording to the understanding as to 
prices under which most of the east- 
ern furnaces are now working, they 
are at liberty to meet this southern 
competition, but prices are already so 
close to actual cost, if not below it, 
that most producers refuse to make 
any concessions. Production in this 
territory has been somewhat increased 
by the blowing in last week of No. 1 
furnace of the Warwick Iron & Steel 
Co., at Pottstown, which has been re- 
lined, and of the Keystone furnace 
of the Reading Iron Co. at Reading. 
The feeling continues hopefal, and the 
conviction grows that when the tide 
turns it is likely to come with some- 
thing of a rush. Prices show no 
change, as follows: 
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Ne OES eer oer ..» $18.75 to 19.25 
a OO ee ria be - 18.25 to 18.50 
Oe rr ++ 17.75 to 18.00 
Standard gray forge........ sees 16.50 to 16.75 
A Pe Cl Rr re re ee 17.25 to 17.50 
EO PUOSPROTUE. cides ccncwevscste 23.50 to 24.00 


Finished Material.—There is a mod- 
erate amount of business in structural 
material, and plate mills are also op- 
erating at about half capacity, but 
there is no perceptible change for the 
better. Increased orders in one direc- 
ton are likely to be offset by losses 
in another line, so that the situation 
is- practically as it has been for sev- 
eral weeks. There is no indication as 
yet of any extensive railroad buying. 
Prices are well maintained at schedule 
figures. 

Old Material.—Prices have’ weak- 
ened again under the lack of demand 
from the mills, and show several de- 
clines. Stove plates have been espe- 
cially weak, showing a loss of $1.50 
a ton. There is apparently no specu- 
lative activity, and the market is ex- 
tremely dull. Quotations follow: 


on Me See ree $15.00 to 15.50 
ee ee FN pr rere 13.25 to 13.75 
EEE NER “waVocanciéctacebos 19.00 to 19.50 
PUR BION CARIES i seen ote cece cccns BO Osi 
Sarre ee ree 17.00 to 17.50 
te Pere rr ere 17.00 to 17.50 


Choice scrap R. R. No. 1 wrought 14.50 to 15.00 
eS armies & AS 


eS A) ee 15.00 to 15,50 
Low Phosphorus scrap ......... 18.00 to 18.50 
Wrought iron pipe ............. 12.00 to 12.50 
m0. 3 forme Gre Scrap.'. .....0800% 10.50 to 11.00 
No. 2 forge fire scrap, ordinary... 9.00 to 9.50 
WETOUMRE THEMINED. 20.0.0 0csvisvee 10.00 to 10.50 
Amie furnines, Hetvy ....ccesse. 10.50 to 11.00 
rrr re rrr 8.50 to 9.00 
OE MENED. aah sce kbanees.c near 11.50 to 12.00 
BUFFALO. 


Pig Iron Market Extremely Dull— 


Ship Canal Contract. 


Office of THE IRon TRADE REVIEW, 
932 Ellicott Square, March 17. 


Pig Iron.—The market is the dullest 
that it has been at any time since 
the financial depression began and, 
as far as sales are concerned, exhibits 
an almost complete apathy. -There is 
a considerable amount of. inquiry out, 
but most of it is taken as merely for 
the purpose of feeling out the situa- 
tion. No activity is expected now un- 
til there is a decided awakening in fin- 
ished lines. Prices are nominally 
maintained. We quote f. 0. b. Buf- 
falo, as follows 


ON ge OO i ee $17.80 to 18.30 
2 > eS errs re 17.30 to 17.80 
NN. oie ob. ceo e ed 49.6 16.80 to 17.30 
DE EE Yond 5 a o.u 0:0 © ood pb 16.30 to 16.80 
Malleable Bessemer ............. 17.50 to 18.00 
CO OS are rere ee 15.50 to 16.00 
SRS S55 Sts conse hoes sv 0eeuss: Baee we eecee 


Finished Materials —The McArthur 
Bros. Co. of New York was lowest bidder 
on the construction of the proposed 
government ship canal lock in the 
Niagara river at Black Rock Harbor, 
Buffalo, in which about 7,000 tons of 
sheet piling are to be used. Details of 
bids will be found elsewhere in this 
issue. 
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ST. LOUIS. 


Pig Iron Orders Coming in Slowly— 
Stocking Coke by Foundrymen. 
March 16. 
Pig Iron—Orders and _ inquiries 
were received in the St. Louis terri- 
tory last week in about the same 
ratio as during the previous week. Not 
much bus'ness was booked, although 
more interest probably was shown by 
foundrymen for shipment over the 
first half of the year. The 5,000- 
ton inquiry for basic iron which has 
been on the market for the last two 
weeks was not placed, according to 
reliable information, nor could it be 
stated positively that the inquiries 
had béen withdrawn. Our prices, f. 
o. b. Birmingham, to which $3.75 
freight is to be added, follow: 


ie. k: Se V5 aA gaara daw ses $13.00 to 13.50 
FUG, B MOORMOON shsd isa ct yarn seis 12.50 to 13.00 
ae wg a a Sere ee 12.00 to 12.50 
Pe ee ee ere ere 11.50 to 12.00 


Coke.—There was not much interest 
manifested in contracting for coke 
last week over the first half of the 
year. Shipments came in freely and 
a number of foundrymen are stock- 
ing up with the idea of preparing for 
the strike which is expected to take 
place about the first of April. The 
Connellsville 72-hour 
foundry coke is quoted at from $2.25 


best selected 


to $2.75 per ton, f. o. b. ovens, for 
both immediate and future shipment. 
Furnace coke is offered at from $1.50 
to $2, Connellsville ovens. Virginia 
and West Virginia selected 72-hour 
foundry coke is offered at from $225 
to $2.50 ovens for all deliveries. Fur- 
nace coke, 48 hours, is quoted at $1.75 
to $2 and upward. \ 

Finished Material—Work was _ be- 
gun Saturday on wrecking the build- 
ings at 204-6-8 North Eighth street, 
where a new building is to be erected 
by Charles Wall, treasurer of the 
Meyers Bros. Drug Co., at a cost 
of $60,000. The structure will have 
six stories ultimately, but for the pres- 
ent only two will be completed. The 
building will be of steel skeleton type 
of construction. 

Old Material—The market is still 
very dull, although dealers assert 
that there is some reason to feel hope- 
ful. Our quotations. follow: 


Cast iron borings, free from foreign ma- 


ERT UE BONE 6 isk we hb bales 204 auee $ 5.00 
Steel axle turnings, net ton.......cc.ce- 8.00 
Steel railroad axles, met ton............. 14.00 
Iron railroad axles, net ton............. 15.50 
Miscellaneous steel scrap, gross ton...... 10.50 
Cast iron borings (free) net ton........ 4.00 
Old car wheels, gross ton............... 16.00 
No, 1 railroad cast scrap, net ton....... 11.00 
Heavy machinery cast, net ton.......... 12.00 
Stove plate and light cast, net ton....... 10.00 
ee STN. INE RONES on c.g oooh so 4 cei 05.08 08 4.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought, net ton......... 12,00 
Railroad malleable, net ton.............. 11.50 


Heavy melting steel, net ton............ 10.00 
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BIRMINGHAM. 





More Hopeful Feeling in Pig Iron, 
But Consumers Hesitate. 
March 16. 

There is a more hopeful turn of 
mind in the pig iron market in the 
Birmingham district with the quota- 
tions remaining betwen $12 and $13 
per ton, No. 2 foundry. The ship- 
ments are steadier, though small lots 
appear to be the rule. The indications 
point strongly to the consumers hold- 
ing off just as much as possible in 
placing business until there shall be 
an improvement all around. Machine 
shops and fountries in this section of 
the country are not very active, small- 
er forces being given employment. 
The Republic Iron & Steel Co. has 
blown out No. 3 furnace at Thomas, 
near here, and No. 2 will be put in 
operation shortly. No. 1 furnace was 
started up just 10 days ago. It is an- 
nounced that the Republic company 
will keep two of the three furnaces in 
steady operation. 

The shipments are about equal to 
the production. The steel industry 
about Ensley, Tennessee Coal, Iron & 
Railroad Co., is the most active in the 
3irmingham district. There is no time 
being lost about the big plant with 
five of the six furnaces manufacturing 
basic iron in full blast. 

It is given out in Ensley that the 
industries of the Southern Steel Co., 
the bankrupt corporation, will within 
60 days be back in operation, this in- 
formation having come direct from a 
member of the reorganization com- 
mittee. 

Much of the labor employed in the 
steel industries in and around Ensley 
is remaining right in the district in 
anticipation of a resumption of work. 
A visit to Ensley shows that much 
work is being divided up among the 
labor in order that the people can be 
cared for until the conditions improve 
and full work can be given to all. 


BRITISH IRON MARKET 


Improvement in Pig Iron Maintained 


—Small Stocks. 
Office of THE IRON TRADE REVIEW, 
Princes Chambers, Corporation St., 
Birmingham, Eng., March 7. 
The improvement reported a week 
ago in pig iron has been maintained 
to an extent even beyond that ex- 
hibited by the higher prices. In fact, 
the state of the trade is the subject 
of a great deal of puzzled comment 
in iron trade circles. Although the 
finished trades continue dull, there is 
remarkable demand for pig iron, the 
result of which is shown in further 
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depletion of stocks, the amount: in 
store yesterday being 84,834 tons, 
while the quotation was 50s 10d 
($12.44), an improyement of 244d on 
the previous day, and showing a 
slight increase on the week. The 
shipments for February were 60 per 
cent above the average for the last 
10 years, and the stock declined dur- 


ing the month by 12,474 tons. The 


shipments exceeded those of last year 
by fl per cent. Although trade is 
supposed to be depressed oa the con- 
tinent, very heavy purchases have 
been made by Germany, Italy and 
France, and the increase in exports 
is more surprising, considering that 
not a ton wis sent out either to 
America or Canada, and ‘there are 
talks even of a corner in pig iron, a 
situation not at all impossible in view 
of the small stocks, and their con- 
tinued reduction. It is thought that 
the further reduction of the bank 
rate to 3% per cent will have a 
hardening effect, and with the recog- 
nized export season immediately in 
view, increased shipments are very 
likely. There is a better feeling in 
hematite, East Coast makers now 
quoting 59s ($14.44). The effect 
of the improvement was felt very 
decidedly on the Birmingham market 
on Thursday, practically all smelters 
resisting pressure for further conces- 
sions. In one case, an order for 500 
tons was refused on this ground. As 
there has been hardly any falling off 
in foundry business, this class of iron 
retains its full strength. 

There is an extending feeling that 
the bottom has been reached and a 
dec'ded upward movement has set in. 


METAL MARKET 


NEW YORK. 
March 17. 

Copper.—A shade of improvement in 
feeling, based on the idea that some 
demand for domestic consumption may 
be expected, has held the price level 
firm during the week and even re- 
corded a slight advance in practically 
all grades. There is still some buying 
for foreign account, but total transac- 
tions are not large. We quote: Lake, 
12%c to 13c; electrolytic, 12%c to 
1234c; casting, 12c to 12%c. The base 
price for wire is 14%c and for sheets 
17c to 18c. 

Pig Tin.—The foreign market con- 
tinues fairly firm, but in this country 
prices are slightly lower, spot metal 
being obtainable at 29'%4c, and futures 
down to 29c. 

Pig Lead.—The market is unchanged. 
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There is still some pressure to un- 
load on the part of speculators, but 
the price level remains at 3.65c to 
3.75c, New York. 

Spelter.—Galvanizing concerns seem 
to be well supplied, though consump- 
tion is increasing. We quote the mar- 
ket level at 4.60c to 4.65c, New York. 

Antimony.—Eagerness to unload has 
sent prices down again to the follow- 
ing level: Cookson’s, 834c to AC; 
Hallett’s, 8% to 9c; ordinary brands, 
734¢ to 8c. 

ST. LOUIS. 
March 16. 

Lead and Zinc.—The price paid for 
ore last week was $40.50 on a base 
ton of 60 
zinc, ranging down to $35 for the 
A price of $50 per ton 
lead ore, heavy pur- 
by a local com- 
pany effort to reduce 
the price to $49 a ton. Approximately 
500 tons were purchased by the local 
company. 

The shipment of 4,500 tons of zinc 
than the 


price of $37 a per cent 
poorer grades. 
was paid for 
chases being made 


following an 


during the week was less 
output, but as several good producing 
mines have been closed down and the 
owners of others are contemplating a 
similar move, it is not improbable that 


the output will be decreased. 


If all that talk of closing down 
carry out their plans, the average 
output probably will be decreased 


about 1,500 tons. Many mines now 
in Operation are not making a profit 
at the prices for and 
lead, and a few are said to be losing 


money. The smelters are paying more 


present zinc 


than they can afford with the spelter 
market as weak as it is now reported. 





CHICAGO. 
March 17. 
Without recording any very satisfactory 
increase in the volume of transactions 
the past week exhibited a much stronger 
tone in the metal market. The 
tions are fluctuating and the pulse is 
Sales of cop- 
per in small quantities locally did not 


condi- 


weak when most active. 
reflect price advances made in New York 
Tin was carried upward 
of the 
revised our prices, 


on tonnages. 


at the end week and we have 
Spelter, lead and zinc 
continue stationary. 

Lake copper, 14c to 14%c; 


13%c to 1334c; pig tin, 32% 


casting, 


to 33c; 


spelter, 5c to 5.10c; pig lead, desilver- 
ized, 4c to 4.10c in 50-ton lots; corroding, 
460c to 4.75c in 50-ton lots; car lots, 
2'%4c per 100 pounds higher; sheet zinc, 
7c list, f. o. b. LaSalle, in car lots of 600- 
pound casks; Cookson’s antimony, 12'4c 
to 13c; other grades, 12c to 12'%c. 
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A more active demand for scrap metals 
Copper, brass and tin prices 
and we quote to dealers as 


prevailed. 
advanced 
follows: 
Copper wire, llc; heavy copper, llc; 
light copper, 10%4c; heavy red brass, 10c; 
heavy yellow brass, 8c; light brass, 6c; 
No. 1 red brass borings, 8'4c; No. 1 yel 
low brass borings, 7c; brass clippings, 8c; 
tea lead, 27%%c; lead scrap, 3%c; zinc, 
3i%4c; tin pipe, 25c; tin foil, 21c; pewter, 
16c; electrotype plates, free from wood, 
334c; electrotype dross, 2% 
plates, 414c; stereotype dross, 274c; prime 
slab zinc dross, $62 per ton. 


c; stereotype 


REPORT OF CRUCIBLE STEEL 
CO. OF AMERICA. 

At a meeting of the directors of 
the Crucible Steel Co. of America this 
week, it was decided to postpone ac- 
tion on the preferred stock. The rate 
for the last quarter of 1907 
per cent, and the stock calls for 134 
per cent quarterly. The deferred divi- 
dend owing stockholders is now 195 


was 1 


per cent. 
The financial statement for the half 
year ending Feb. 29, 1908, showing 


profits and losses from operations 


thereto, 


after charging all expenses 
including these for repairs and main- 
tenance of plants, interest and fixed 
charges, follows: 

September, 1907, profit............- $139,356.06 
Opctoter, “19G7 OTONt. so. ee sccecscens 174,202.73 
2 EE RE ee ey re $313,558.79 
November, 1907, loss...... $13,865.48 


December, 1907, loss...... 56,729.40 
January, 1908, loss........ 23,070.13 
February, 1998, loss....... 42,324.86 
; 135,989.87 
: 7 . . eee : 
Net profits, six months........... $177,568.92 
+ 7 4 > { 
Add income from investments...... 400.00 
ry 4 f 7( ( ( ] 
etme” ees (MR aca c's od os e's ep AL opr Oe-Ie 


Reserve for contingencies.......... 
Oo ee ee ee $174,132.91 
of inven- 


Net income for half 
Amount charged off in 1 

tory values of raw and process materials: 
N rvember, 1907 $108,569 


adjustments 


December, 1907 ......... 225,685 
famate, 1908 «..2svesiee 66,065 
PeATY, 1906 .ccsccsese 25,973 
$426,292 
[eigena MO. 2) ose eae 244,365 oe: 
Total Meduction® ..4.. 22.4.2 cee $ 670,567.00 
Detett for halt: year... <.ese0%s 496,524.09 
Surplus, Aug. 31, 1907...... p+ ++ $2,457,283.81 
Surplus, Feb. 29, 1908 ........... 1,960,759.72 
URMROR. 6 csc ck car osesacreceee SPOsewu? 
Unfilled orders, Aug. 31, 1907....101,910 tons 
Unfilled orders, Feb. 2° 1908 76,621 tons 
ee ee ee ae ee ee 25,289 t ms 
The condition of the company’s 


plants has been fully maintained, $265,- 
246.39 having been charged against the 


operations of the six months. 


The Union Steel Casting Co., Pitts- 
burg, last week doubled its capacity in 
operation, and is now running daily two 
The com- 





heats of 55,000 pounds each. 
pany had been running upon one heat 
daily since December. 


March 
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CORDIAL CO-OPERATION 


Was Keynote of Meeting of Manu- 
facturers’ Association of 
Pittsburg. 


More co-operation for the common 
good of Pittsburg’s manufacturing in- 
terests, was the keynote sounded in 
the addresses delivered at the annual 
meeting and dinner of the Manufac- 
turers’ Association of Pittsburg held 
at the Hotel Duquesne Friday even- 
ing, March 13. One hundred mem- 
bers of the association and _ their 
guests, numbering many of the lead- 
ing men in the industrial life of the 
city, were in attendance. 

The banquet was marked by a spir- 
it of good fellowship and of congratu- 
lation over the work accomplished by 
the association. It was the general 
sentiment, however, that there were 
opportunities for greater results to 
‘tbe attained, and this was fitly set 
forth in the president’s address by 
F. H. Zimmers, of the Union Foundry 
& Machine Co. Mr. Zimmers, besides 
extending felicitation to the member- 
ship on the record of things done by 
the association, urged the manufac- 
turers to continue alive in their inter- 
est and plans for the advancement 
of their common good. Marion C. 
Reinhart, of the Pittsburg White 
Metal Co., was introduced as the 
toastmaster of the evening, and he in 
turn presented the speakers of the 
occasion. A. E. McClintock, of De- 
troit, commissioner of the National 
Founders’ Association, outlined the 
work accomplished by that organiza- 
tion the past year, and Robert Wuest, 
of Cincinnati, commissioner for the 
National Metal Trades Association, in 
a similar vein touched upon the asso- 
ciation which he represents. Isaac 
W. Frank, president of the United 
Engineering & Foundry Co., also re- 
sponded. 

From beginning to end, the banquet 
manifested the friendly relations 
which the manufacturers of Pittsburg 
bear to each other, and from a social 
standpoint alone, the gathering was 
one of the most successful in the 
history of the organization. 

The officers of the Manufacturers’ 
Association of Pittsburg are as fol- 
lows: President, F. H. Zimmers, Un- 
ion Foundry & Machine Co.; vice 
president, Wm. H. Hamilton, Rose- 
dale Foundry & Machine Co.; treas- 
urer, Biddle Arthurs, Simonds Mfg. 
Co.; secretary, Walter B. Averman; 
councillors, F. W. Gerdes, Hall Steam 
Pump Co., W. J. Carlin, Thos. Car- 
lin’s Sons Co., C. C. Smith, Union 
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Steel Casting Co., Thos. Fawcus, Faw- 
cus Machine Co. 
Those in Attendance. 
Among those present at the banquet 
were the following: 
H. A. Reed, M. J. McMurchy—Baird Machinery 
Co, 
W. J. Carlin, Thos. McBride—Thos. Carlin’s 
Sons Co. 
Louis B. Fulton, D. A. Ralston—Chaplin-Fulton 
Mfg. Co. 
John N, Early, Jas. S. Early—W. J. Early & 
Thos. Faweus—Fawcus Machine Co. 
H. C. Shaw—A. Garrison Foundry Co. - 


- F. W. Gerdes—Hall Steam Pump Co. 


Sam], Heppenstall, C. W. Heppenstall—Hep- 
penstall Forge & Knife Co. 

E. W. Heyl—Heyl & Patterson, Inc. 

W. R. Schuchman—Homestead Valve Mfg. Co. 

Edward Kerr—Lawrenceville Bronze Co. 

Jos. Farwell, Wm. McFadden, Messrs. Hart, 
Bauris, Haslam, McMillen, Tracey, Horne, 
Fawell and Schreck—Mackintosh, Hemphill & 
Co. 

Geo. Marshall—Marshall Brothers. 

A. W. Berger, Richard Muse—Marshall Foun- 


W. H. McKenna, C. H. McKenna—McKenna 
Bros. Brass Co. 

C. W. Mesta—Mesta Machine Co. 

J. H. Nusser—National Gear Wheel & Foun- 
dry Co. 

G. P. Rhodes—Pennsylvania Casting & Machine 
Co. 

John McLaren, W. J. Phillips—Phillips & Mc- 
Laren Co. 

O. S. Pulliam—Pittsburg Steel Foundry. 

M. C. Reinhart—Pittsburg White Metal Co. 

Mr. Powers, S. E. Maxwell—Powers-Maxwel! 
Foundry Co. 

Wm. Hamilton—Rosedale Foundry & Machine 
Co. 

John Jackson, Biddle Arthurs—Simonds Mfg. 


Co. 

H. M. Wilson, W. G. Benninghoff—Taylor- 
Wilson Mfg. Co. 

F. H. Zimmers—Union Foundry & Machine Co. 

Cc. C. Smith, J. L. Uhler—Union Steel Casting 
Co. 

August Snyder—Wilson-Snyder Mfg. Co. 

I. W. Frank, Edward Kneeland, C. E. Satler, 
W. R. Tener, Louis Voelker, G. W. Knotts 
‘and J. O.° Barnett—United Engineering & 
Foundry Co. 

A. E. McClintock — Commissioner National 
Founders’ Association. 

Robert Wuest—Commissioner National Metal 
Trades Association. 

N. W. Dingwall, W. A. Bole, W. B. Aver- 
man, M. S. Zortman, H. M. Williamson— 
Brown & Zortman. 

J. Miller-—American Foundry & Construction 
Co. 

G. Jurry—American Locomotive Works. 

John T. Brown, Wm. Kiee—Damascus Bronze 
Co. 

L. W. Frank—Duquesne Steel Foundry Co. 

H. P. Gazzam—H, P. Gazzam Machine Co. 

L. S. Carson—Industrial World. 

John A. Penton, W. B. Robinson, C. J. Stark— 
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Robt. A. Walker—Iron Age. 

Jas. Lathwood. 

Wm. McKinsev—Pittsburg Construction Co. 
>. J. Curtis—Pittsburg Machine Tool Co. 

E. G. Mueller—Reinforced Brazing & Machine 
Co. 

TF. M. Bowman—Riter-Conley Mfg. Co. 

Henry Spilker—Sterrit-Thomas Foundry Co. 

Thos. Rees—Jas. Rees & Sons. 

W. H. Tranter—Tranter Mfg. Co. 

E. A. Kebler—Matthew Addy & Co. 


Joined Ends of Big Bridge.—Thurs- 
day, March 12, the ends of the Black- 
well’s Island bridge across the East riv- 
er, New York, were joined by a tem- 
ary pathway of steel girders and the 
first workman crossed over the new 
structure. Four panels are still to be 
put in place, however, and a couple 
of weeks will be required for this 
work. The bridge span, from tower 
to tower, is 1,182 feet, and the entire 
is 8230 feet in length. It is double 
decked and will have cost, when com- 
pleted, close to $20,000,000. 


NEW FACTORY 


For Ft. Wayne, Ind.—Resumption of 
Work at Various Plants. 
Indianapolis, March 16—The Black 
Automobile Co., organized a few days 
ago at Ft. Wayne, is preparing to 
ask bids for the erection and equip- 
ment of a barge automobile factory 
in that city. Marion Black is presi- 

dent of the company. 

The National Press & Printing Co. 
has been organized and incorporated 
here with $200,000 capital and will 
manufacture a new four-color printing 
press invented by G. K. Henderson, 
of this city. The company will soon 
order equipment for its new plant, 
which it purposes to have in opera- 
tion by August 1. Directors are G. K. 
Henderson, J. K. Bain, C. C. Kuhn 
and William McBeath, all of this city. 

Broder:ck & Quinlan, boiler manu- 
facturers, Muncie, have resumed with 
a full force of employes. The plant 
shut down for about three months, 
but has been working with a partial 
force for several weeks. 

Reeves & Co., farm machinery man- 
ufacturers, added 50 men to the force 
at Columbus last week and is now 
employing about 400 men. 





Large Contract Awarded.—The 
James McNeil Bros. Co., Pittsburg, 
has been awarded the contract by the 
Pittsburg Steel Co. for the stacks 
and flues to be installed in connection 
w:th extensive improvements that 
the latter company is making to its 
plant at Monessen, Pa. The contract 
calls for the furnishing of flues, rang- 
ing in diameter from 5 to 8 feet for 
51 gas producers, as well as eight 
self-supporting steel stacks 12 feet 6 
inches at the bottom diameter and 
175 feet high for the open-hearth fur- 
naces, and five self-supporting steel 
stacks 7 feet bottom diameter and 100 
feet high for the soaking pit furnaces. 
The erection work has already been 
Started and is to be finished by 
June 1. The plates for the contract 
amounting to about 800 tons will be 
furnished by the ‘Carnegie Steel Co. 
The McNeil company has also taken 
the order for cooling towers 10 feet 
in diameter and 100 feet high, and 7 
feet in diameter and 30 feet high; a 
heater 6 feet in diameter and 24 feet 
high and a number of smaller tanks 
from 3-to 5 feet in diameter for the 
Liquid Carbonic Co., Pittsburg. The 
company has been operating its plant 
full time throughout the business de- 
pression, and has enough work in 
sight to insure this scale of activity 
until the end of April. 
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WHO SUFFERS? 

One of the leading railroad pub- 
lications complains, to the extent of 
more than a column of editorial, that 
the railroads are denied the privilege 
of recuperating from the panic under 
natural law, as they were allowed to 
do after previous panics, while other 
industries are allowed so to recuper- 
ate; that the railroads are “in effect 
singled out from other great vested 
interests to be the victims not only 
of economic, but of artificial and man- 
made law.” The editorial specifically 
mentions the labor unions as_ being 
under public protection; and while it 
does not mention the steel industry 
by name it unquestionably points to 
it and bitterly complains of the pol- 
icy of “declaring that prices must be 
maintained however low the volume 
of business falls.” 

The criticism reads smoothly when 
regarded purely on the grounds of 
theoretical principles, but the practi- 
cal conditions which exist today an- 
swer all its arguments. There is com- 
plaint that the railroads are not per- 
mitted a free hand in reducing wages. 
The steel industry of which com- 


plaint is made has not reduced wages 
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either. Complaint is made that steel 
prices are not reduced; freight rates 
are not reduced either. Each party 
is getting the same sauce in these 
two respects; where is the discrimin- 
ation? 

In behalf of the railroads the priv- 
ilege to recuperate is asked. Surely 
the privilege is not denied. Their 
volume of business has fallen off and 
they have discharged men wholesale. 
There is no public compla‘nt of their 
action. They charge the same rates 
as formerly for the remaining freight 
they haul; why should not they pay 
the same rates of wages to the men 
remaining in their employ? 

The railroads are endeavoring to 
recuperate by curtailing their pur- 
chases, as of steel for instance. Who 
suffers there: the interest which 
saves its money, and recuperates, by 
not buying, or the interest which 
fails to get the orders? The. steel 
industry well knows the railroads can- 
not afford to continue their former 
purchases, and that if prices were re- 
duced they would probably spend less 
rather than more money 

The steel industry has suffered a 
great deal more than the railroads 
from decrease in tonnage; all statis- 
tics show that, yet it is not com- 
plaining. The tonnage of railroad 
orders for steel, has declined much 
more than the tonnage of orders 
from other interests, but the steel 
industry does not complain to the 
railroads. 

Obviously a plea is being made for 
lower prices upon steel products, but 
if prices were reduced, there is no 
likelihood that the railroads would 
fall in line and reduce freight rates 
upon those products. That is not 
their spirit at present, and it has not 
been in the past. It can be observed, 
Over many years past, that a large 
proportion of all the advances in 
freight rates have come right at the 
tail end of a period of great activity 
in the iron and steel industry. So 
well recognized is the rule that last 
year when freight rates on pig iron 
and finished steel were advanced it 
was jocosely remarked that evidence 


was being furnished of a slump im- 
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pending in the iron and steel trade. 


Not content with the last advance, rail- 
road officials now talk of asking per- 
mission of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to again increase rates. 
The key to the complaint is not 
furnished but it can be sought. There 
is some reason to believe that the 
maintenance of steel prices is com- 
plained of, not because lower prices 
would induce more railroad buying, 
but because it is thought that lower 
prices paid by other industries, would 
stimulate freight traffic, at the same 
old rates or even higher charges, 
for the service which the railroad 
would contribute. Possibly that 
would be the result, but instead 
of its being a case of allowing the 
railroads to recuperate under natural 
law it would be making a direct con- 


tribution for their benefit. 





SERVING ONE MASTER. 

In passing sentence upon John R. 
Walsh at Chicago a few days ago, Judge 
Anderson of the United States District 
Court, in his decision expressed the 
opinion that “the key of the whole s't- 
uation is, that no man can serve two 
masters.” The defendant. was president 
of a national bank, and the proof in- 
dicated that he loaned to himself prac- 
t'cally three-fourths of the entire as- 
sets of his bank. Three institutions 
which Walsh controlled had deposits of 
about $18,000,000, which immense amount 
of money was invested, not in prop- 
erties which had been developed, but in 
railroad and other properties, which he 
hoped to develop. “The banker,” said 
Judge Anderson, “was lost in the pro- 
motor, the speculator, the railroad man. 
He owed his duty to the bank, his mas- 
ter. He attempted to serve these other 
interests and other masters. To my 
mind there has been in recent times no 
clearer demonstration of the statement 
that a man who is a banker ought to 
be nothing but a banker. Until those 
bankers who own and manage national 
banks understand that when they serve 
their bank they cannot serve any’ other 
interest, cases like this will probably con- 
tinue to arise.” 

The sound doctrine announced by 
Judge Anderson should, in our opinion 


be applied to many other forms of busi- 
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ness, and in fact, to all forms of busi- 
ness, as well as to that of the banker. 
There is urgent need in the business 
world of greater loyalty, loyalty of em- 
ployer to employe, and of employe to 
employer, of directors to stockholders 
and of managers to- the business which 
they are paid to manage. The consum- 
ing desire to become rich and the con- 
stant increase of demands to meet living 
expenses and indulge in all sorts of ex- 
travagance, has resulted, in many cases, 
in men not being content with devoting 
their time and energy to one business. 
Often a man has connected himself 
with another business venture with the 
best of intentions, but has later yielded 
to temptation, depriving his primary in- 
terest of time and energy which belonged 
to it, and even sacrificing his employer’s 
rights in order to fill his own pockets. 
We have in mind especially a_ recent 
case, in which it was charged that a 
prominent manufacturer was instrumen- 
tal in selling the product of one plant 
in which he was interested, at a ruinous 
price, to another concern in which he 
was a heavy stockholder. The company 
which sold at the low price passed into 
the hands of a receiver. The one. un- 
scrupulous stockholder could afford to 
stand his share of the loss, because ot 
his profit in the other concern, but all 
of the other stockholders were grossly 
wronged. The man who would com- 
mit such an act js just as guilty morally 
as was John R. Walsh. It 1s earnestly 
to be hoped that the successful prose- 
cution of men of the Walsh type will have 
salutary effect upon the countless others 
who are pretending to serve many mas- 
ters and are faithful to none. 


THE PAYMENT OF WAGES. 

We print, under the above title, on 
another page of this issue, an article 
by Forrest E. Cardullo, which is well 
worth the attention of every manager 
who has to do with the employment of 
labor. The amount paid out for labor 
is the largest item on the balance sheet 
of practically every manufacturing con- 
cern. Any method of reducing this 
charge is welcomed. 

Mr. Cardullo discusses the advan- 
tages and disadvantages attending the 


operation of the various plans now in 


vogue—the day work, piecework, and 
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premium systems. He makes the point 
that the great dissatisfaction existing 
among workmen over the piecework 
system is due to the fact that the rate 
is cut as soon as the workman attains 
such proficiency as will enable him to 
make a large increase in wages, over 
his fellow workman who is.doing cor- 
responding work under the day-wage 
system. And the fact that the rate is 
cut tends to cause the piecework sys- 
tem to defeat its own object. The 
workman soon learns the maximum 
wage that will be allowed him, and 
works so as to just make a little less 
than that wage. It may be that he is 
only then working at an efficiency of 
50 per cent, but that makes no differ- 
ence. He is not going to have his 
rate of pay cut. Thus the system fails 
of its purpose—the development of 
the maximum efficiency of the worker. 

Mr. Cardullo has devised a _ plan 
whereby the necessity of cuts is done 
away with. The maximum amount 
that a man can increase his wage is 
determined in advance, and this is in- 
corporated in a formula, which then 
automatically does the cutting as the 
production increases. The formula is 
so devised that the man can never 
make more than double his original 
wage. Therefore, any error in rate 
setting will not operate to give the 
workman exorbitant pay, and_ the 
workman knowing that his rate will 
not be cut, will be satisfied and work 
at the speed most beneficial to himseif 


and his employer. 


Many Stove Contracts.—G. W. Mc- 
Clure, Son & Co., Bessemer building, 
Pittsburg, recently received a contract 
from the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Rail- 
road Co. for seven McClure three-pass 
hot blast stoves, 21 feet in diameter 
by 100 feet high, to be erected at Ens- 
ley, Ala. With the installation of the 
new equipment the McClure company 
will have built 20 stoves of its make 
at this plant. Other orders recently 
taken by the company, include the 
remodeling and relining of the Bel- 
mont furnace of the Wheeling Steel & 
Iron Co., at Wheeling, W. Va., and 
also the relining of the Martins Ferry 
furnace at Martins Ferry, O., for the 
same company. There have just been 
completed a McClure stove 19 x 85 
feet for the Genessee Furnace Co., 
Charlotte, N. Y.; a stove 22 x 100 feet 
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for the American Steel & Wire Co, 
at; the: Edith furnace, Pittsburg, where 
the iron work for a second stove has 
about been erected; and another stove 
21 x 85 feet for the United Iron & 
Steel Co., Leetonia, O. The McClure 
company has also just completed the 
iron work for a stove 21 x 70 feet at 
the United Iron & Steel Co.’s plant at 
West Middlesex, Pa. 





CLEVELAND CIVIL ENGINEERS 
HOLD ANNUAL MEETING. 
The 28th annual banquet of the 

Civil Engineers’ Club of Cleveland 

was held March 10 at the Cleveland 

Athletic Club and proved one of the 

best attended in the history of the 

club. The retiring president, Charles 

H. Wright, presided as toastmaster. 

After remarks by the incoming presi- 

dent, Willard Beahan, President 

Charles S. Howe, of ‘Case School 

of Applied Science, spoke on “The 

Engineer’s Relation to Industrial Edu- 

cation.” He regretted the disappear- 

ance of the old time trade appren- 
ticeship system as reflected in the 
present day mechanic. “Civic Art” 
was touched upon by W. H. Hunt, 
out of the wealth of his observation 
at home and abroad. City Solicitor 

Newton D. Baker spoke on “Engin- 

eering and the Law.” President 

Wright in his address concluding 

the evening’s entertainment pointed 

out with the aid of stereopticon 
views the more striking engineering 
accomplishments of the year in Amer- 
ica and in Europe. The election of 
officers resulted as follows: 
President, William Beahan; vice 
president, Robert Hoffman; secretary, 

Joseph C. Beardsley; treasurer, John 

H. Fox; librarian, George H. Tinker; 

directors, Hiram E. Baldwin and 

William O. Henderer. 


Lackawanna Stecl Election.—The an- 
nual meeting of the stockholders of 
the Lackawanna Steel Co. was held 
March 11, at the offices of the com- 
pany, West Seneca, N. Y. E. A. §. 
Clark, E. G. R. Fearing, Edmund 
Hayes, Samuel Mather, D. O. Mills, 
Moses Taylor Pyne and Robert B. 
VanCortland, seven members of the 
board of directors whose terms ex- 
pired, were re-elected for three years. 
Out of 349,714 shares, 263,894 were 
voted. The annual report showed the 
progress that had been made by the 
company during the past year under 
President Clark’s administration. 


Among those present were President 
Clark, Vice President Moses Taylor 
Pyne and Secretary F. F. Graham, of 
New York. 
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HIGHER PROFITS 


After Revival Predicted by Vice 
President McQueen, of Sloss- 
Sheffield. 

At the annual meeting of the Sloss- 
Sheffield Steel & Iron held March 
11, a preliminary statement of earnings 
showing total profits of $1,779,673 for 
the fiscal year ending Nov. 30, 1907, 
was submitted. Because of the ab- 
sence in Europe of President J. C. 
Maben, no pamphlet report was sub 
mitted to the meeting and the prelim- 
inary statement took no account of 
dividends or interest on bonds. The 
following comparison is made, how- 
ever, taking the figures of the sub- 
mitted statement and the basis of 


last year’s figures: 


1907. 1906 Increase. 

Total (profits....$1,779,673 $1,314,800 $464,873 
Deductions .... 107,387 103,957 3,430 
Net ..$1, 672, 286 $1,210,843 $461,443 
Bond interest. 210,000 it 
Balance ...$1,462.286 $1,000.843 $461,443 
Pref. div....... 469,000 MED OOO” “bsccwes 
Balance ... $993.286 $531,843 $461,443 
RA MEIN A 5.5 500s 500,000 1: Se 
Surplus ...$ 493,286 $ 31,843 $461,443 


An encouraging report on the con 
dition of the southern iron and steel 
market was made to the share hold- 
ers by Vice President J. W. McQueen, 
also general manager of the company, 
who said in part: 

“Conditions in the iron trade 
throughout the south are slowly but 
surely improving, but we don’t look 
for any marked resumption of activity 
until after the presidential nom‘na- 
tion. During February Sloss-Sheffield 
sold more iron thin in any of the 
four preceding months—a_ reassuring 
sign. 

“Our stocks were greatly reduced 
last month, and will be further re- 
duced before the end of the current 
month We now have about 40,000 
tons of pig iron on the ground, which 
is mot much compared with the 106,- 
000 tons we had piled up not long 
ago. 
“Four of our seven furnaces are 
in blast, and are producing. at the 
rate of about 25,000 tons of pig iron 
a month. We expect that it will not 
be necessary to cut our production 
to a lower figure than this February 
sales amounted to over 35,000 tons. 
The plant is in excellent physical 
shape 

“When buisness starts up again pro- 
fits should be relatively higher than 
they were before the panic, dor a 
noticeable decrease in the cost of 
labor and material has taken place.’ 


Littlefield at Philadelphia — Con- 
gressman C. E. Littlefield, of Maine, 
delivered the principal address at the 
fourth annual dinner of the Metal 


Manufacturers’ Association in the 


Bellevue-Stratford, Philadelphia, Feb. 
12. He spoke on “The Character of 
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Class Legislation That is Now De- 
manded.” President William S. Hal- 
lowell, of the association, presided as 
toastmaster. Other speakers were: 
George B. Hugo, Boston, “The Root 
Cause of Industrial Disturbances;” 
Rev. Charles L. German- 
town, “Is Life Worth Living?” James 
A. Emery, New York, “Recent Su- 
preme Court Decisions.” 


Seasholes, 


GREAT NORTHERN ORE. 
The first fiscal year ended Dec. 7, 
1907, of the Great Northern ore land 


al receipts of $1,650.000; bal 


shows tot 
ance undistributed income, $82,250; un- 
der the lease, 3,307,244 tons of ore 
were mined and shipped during the 
year. The fizst fiscal year of the trust 
covering the pr yperties ended Dec. 7. 
The trust in whose benefits all certifi- 
cate tetagich participate, holds stocks 
in certaincompanies. These companies 
een by ownership and_ leasehold, 
valuable iron lands in the Mesabi dis- 
trict in Minnesota aggregating 65,091 
acres, of which there laste: been leased 
prior to Dec. 7, 1906, 1,596 5/10 acres 
There has been received ‘by trustees to 
be held and applied upon terms of 
trust agreement, $1,650,000; expenses 
of administering trust, $67,750; dis- 
tributed to certificate holders Septem 
ber, 1907, $1,500,000, leaving a balance 
undistributed income of $82,250 on 
Feb. 1, 1908. 

New Association Formed.—At 2 
meeting of 40 sheet iron and galvan 
ized pipe manufacturers at Cincinnati 


National Conductor Pipe 


Those in 


this week 
Association was organized. 
attendance included probably half the 
manufacturers of the country and rep 
resented the majority of the manufac- 
turing states east of the Mississippi, 


most of them being former members 


of the National Eave, Trough and Pipe 
Association which has not been active 


for several years. One officer, a com- 


missioner, was selected, H. H. Brena, 
Cleveland. While it is — that a 
basic price list will be established, 

it is also declared that — association 
will not operate in restrain of trade 
nor will it come into conflict with fed 
eral or state anfi-trust laws. 


At the recent meeting of the hold- 


‘ers of preferred stock of the Alabama 


Consolidated Coal & Iron Co., -the 

following committee was appointed to 

look into the proposed plan of ex 

k I I 

changing. 5 per cent th'rd mortgage 

bonds for preferred stock: J. William 
i 2 

Middendorf, A. E. Waters and A. N 

Rich. They will make a report at 
2 t 

the meeting to be held shortly. 
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FURTHER IMPROVEMENT 


Is Noted Among New England In- 
dustries of Varied Lines. 
Worcester, Mass., March 16.—Land 
along the water front at Tenant's 
Harbor, Me., has been leased by Port- 
land parties for a term of five years. 
It is expected that the frame for one 
or more schooners will be shipped 
there in the 6 thr and the work of 
building started, thus reviving the ship 
building ened there. Thirty years 
ago, ship building was one of the 
important industries of this section, 

but languished until recently. 

Further improvement among Con- 
necticut industries is noted. The 
Meriden Fire Arms Co. is now run- 
ning 59 hours a week and reports a 
steady improvement. The Parker Gun 
Co., also of Meriden, is on a 40-hour 
schedule, which is better than a few 
weeks ago. ; 

At New Haven, the return of better 
times is indicated by the J. B. Sargent 
Co., makers of fine hardware, running 
on a nine-hour schedule; and several 
more departments of the Winchester 
Repeating Arms Co., are on full time 
again. The Blakeslee Forging Co., 
Southington, has asked its men to 
work three hours over time half the 
days in the week, in order to reduce 
the orders that have been piling up. 

At the recent annual meeting of the 
American Hardware Co., New Britain, 
Conn., Carlisle H. Baldwin, president 
of the Corbin Cabinet Lock Co., an 
underlying corporation, was added to 
the board of directors When the 
board of directors organized, it cre- 
ated, the office of assistant secretary 
and named Charles B.. Parsons as the 
first incumbent. 


Voting Injunction Denied.—New 
Jersey courts have refused an_ in- 
junction sought by the Canadian Im- 
provement Co. to restrain J. Tatnall 
Lea and other Philadelphia parties 
ind Kuhn, Loeb & Co., of New York, 
from voting on pledged stock of the 
Lake Superior yrporation. Fifty 
thousand shares of stock in this cor- 
poration are held by this syndicate 
as security for a $2,000,000 loan to the 
Canadian Improvement Co. The .an- 
nual meeting of the corporation was 
to have been held Oct. 2 last, but 
was twice postponed, owing to legal 

plications which are now cleared 
away “i the New. Jersey decision 
which holds that the Canadian Im- 
provement Co. can only regain voting 
privileges on the disputed stock by 
efusing to accept the extension of 


loans made last June 
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LARGEST CONTRACT. 

(Continued from page 519.) 
to a point off the new waterworks tun- 
nel at the foot of Porter avenue. The 
other section, which involves removing 
the wall between the Erié canal and the 
harbor for a long distance, has not been 
let. The federal government’s lock will 
be at the end of this section. 

To meet the drop of six feet in the 
river bed between its head and Squaw 
island, the government will build the new 
lock, which will be just below the old 
small one built by the state. The new 
one will take the largest ore carriers 
on the great lakes and lock them down 
six feet and out into the river proper, 
so that they can proceed on to Tona- 
wanda. Only vessels of limited size 
and displacement can go down the 
river to Tonawanda now. 

Was Elected President.—At the 
meeting of the board of the J. W. 
Paxson Co., Philadelphia, a few days 
ago HH. . M. 
as president and general manager, to 
take the place of the ‘date J. K. 
3ougher. The other officers chosen 


Bougher was. elected 


were: Vice president and marine su- 
perintendent, L. B. Shaw; treasurer, 
Howard 


Evans; secretary and _ pur- 


chasing agent, S. C. Bougher; ass’st- 
ant to general manager, J« S. Hibbs; 
consulting engineer, A. G. Warren. 

It is officially denied that the United 
States plant of the American Sheet 
& Tin Plate Co. wil be removed from 
McKeesport, Pa. 

The March dividend and _ interest 
disbursements, it is estimated, will ex- 
ceed $70,000,000. 
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MANY IMPROVEMENTS 


Noted in Annual Report of the Cam- 
bria Steel Co. 

The annual report of directors of 
the Cambria Steel Co. for the year 
ending Dec. 31, 1907, has just been is 
sued to the stockholders in pamphlet 
form. The profit and loss sheet car- 
ries these items: 


Net earnings from operations. .....$3,888,199.39 
Rents, income and interest........ 1,094,754.91 
$4,982,954.30 
Fixed charges under Cambria Iron 
Co; Tee, he os ks We Rea 420,687.58 
Net income twelve months..... $4,562,266.72 
Total to credit income account, 
Rees. Bae! BOF os. cis Rune sient $4,562,266.72 
Which has been appropriated as follows:— 
Dividend paid Aug. 
Se, SEO” cece hae 
Dividend paid Feb. 
15, 1908 


$ 575,000.00 


675,000.00 


$1,350,000.00 
To betterment and 





improvement ac- 
CREE: is sana ee 2,400,000.00 - 
To general deprecia- 
i TONGS cas seses 500,000.90 
To inventory depre- 
ciation fund ..... 300,000.00 
ees Sh 550,000.00 
Jalance carried to credit of 


profit and loss account....... $ 12,266.72 
Profit and loss account had a credit 

et. St, 190s istas onus «+e 0$2,3597,227.41 
Increased by balance of income ac- 

count transferred. ~ .cé<svcesceses 12,266.72 


And reduced by bad or 
doubtful accounts in 
RUT Gos acca tones ess $49,361.03 
Less collection of ac- 
counts charged off in 
previous years ...... 36,085.33 
; whois eS 
Balance to credit of profit and 
loss account, Dee. 31, 1907....$2,356,218.43 
President Powell Stackhouse points 
out that the company mined 1,043,764 
tons of ore in mines in which it is in 
terested financially, for its own use, 
and sold 192,048 tons additional. He 
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refers in detail to many items of gen- 
eral plant improvement and better- 
ment made during the year and says: 


There was expended for improve- 
ments, $2,102,522.05; of this amount 
$1,986,017.37 was charged to plant ad- 
ditions, and the remainder, $116,504.68, 
was repaid by amount realized from 
sales in 1907 of real estate and min- 
erals, under terms of your lease from 
Cambria Iron Co. There was ex- 
pended, in addition, $385,145.88 for re- 
placements and alterations, and 
charged to operating accounts. Such 
further additions as may be required 
to your plant will be made when con- 
ditions justify and your earnings will 
permit. 

Shipments of steel show a decrease 
of 4.43 per cent in quantity, and 0.87 
per cent in the gross value of all 
products shipped compared with the 
preceding year, which was your max- 
imum year. Your mills and shops 
were under great pressure to fill or- 
ders for their products up to the com- 
mencement of the financial panic in 
October, which promptly caused a sub- 
stantial paralysis in all your opera- 
tions, and while your order books con- 
tained orders for several months’ work 
ahead, in nearly all lines cancellations 
and suspensions practically rendered 
your plant idle and from which it is 
slowly recovering. 

In March, 1907, John W. Town- 
send, vice president, tendered his res- 
ignation, which was accepted at the 
stated meeting of the board, on April 
17. This change required a reorgani- 
zation of your officers and Charles S. 
Price, in addition to his present office 
of general manager, was elected vice 
president, vice John W. Townsend; 
Alexander P. Robinson, second vice 
president; Edward T. Stuart, treas- 
urer, vce Alexander .P. Robinson; 
Louis K. Kruse, assistant treasurer, 
vice Edward T. Stuart; and Fred 
Krebs from superintendent of Gautier 
department was appointed’ general 
manager of sales and connected with 
this office. 


For Construction of Lock Walls in Black Rock Harbor, N. Y., opened March 14, 1908, at Buffalo, N. Y., by Lieut. 


Col. W. L. Fisk, Corps of Engineers. 


LOCK WALLS 


(Alternative 
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PERSONAL. 


Benjamin Ogden has been engaged by 
the Peck-Williamson Foundry Co. to 
take charge of its plant at Wellston in 
the capacity of general manager. 

R. A. McDougall, who has been in 
the offices of the Republic Iron & 
Steel Co., at Buffalo, has taken up his 
new duties in the company’s offices in 
the Citizens building, Cleveland. 

Daniel R. Day has been chosen 
general manager of the Union Malle- 
able Iron Works, Moline, Ill, to fill 
the place made vataat by the death of 
Frank W. Gould. 

Joseph G. Walton, formerly in 
charge of the Pittsburg office of the 
Robert Field Co., has accepted a po- 
sition with Walter-Wallingford & Co., 
and will travel from the main office at 
Cincinnati. 

Frank Carnahan, treasurer of the 
Railway Steel Spring Co., has been 
given a year’s leave of absence by the 
company because of ill health. The 
assistant treasurer will fill his office 
during his absence. 

Clem. L. McGowan, formerly of Iron- 
ton, has been made superintendent of the 
Atlanta Steel Co. plant at Atlanta, Ga, 
to succeed J. C. Maloney, formerly su- 
perintendent of the Belfont Iron Works 
Co, here. 

Frederick J. Mayer, of Baltimore, 
the well-known coke expert who, with 
David B. Carse, of New York, con- 
trols the Von Bauer system patents in 
the United States, has returned from 
ian extensive foreign trip. 

Charles M. Schwab was guest of 
honor and principal speaker at the 
first annual banquet of the Bethlehem 
Industrial Commission March 12. 
Among the other speakers was H. S. 
Snyder, of the Bethlehem Steel Co. 

Emil Axner has been appointed man- 
ager of the Chicago office of Matthew 
Addy & Co., succeeding Charles L. 
Miner, who has gone with Pickands- 
Brown & Co., at Chicago. C. C. Boy- 
den, formerly with the Boston office 
of Matthew Addy & Co., is now also 
associated with the Chicago office. 

The Ironton Engine Co. at its annual 
meeting reported that its business had 
doubled within the past year. The di- 
rectors elected are: Col. H. A. Marting, 
Thos. L. Collett, D. C. Davies, L. H. 
Mittendorf, J. R. Alfree, F. L. McCau- 
ley, F. C. Tomlinson, A. R. Johnson and 
F. R. Hetzel. The directors will or- 
ganize within a few days. 

W. J. Moore has been ‘appointed 
superintendent of the blast furnaces 
at Joliet, Ill., of the Illinois Steel Co., 
Matthew McClung, de- 


succeeding 
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ceased. Until two years ago Mr. 


Moore was the general chemist at the 
Joliet plant, was sent to the North 
Works, Chicago, and later promoted 
to the South Chicago mill. 


OBITUARY. 





Justus A. Traut, a prominent man- 
ufacturer of New Britair, Conn., died 
there recently of heart disease. Mr. 
Traut was one of the leading inven- 
tors of the country, having secured 
over 700 patents. 

Joseph H. Livesey, for years super- 

intendent of the Crane Elevator Co., 
Chicago, died March 15 of pneumonia 
at Asheville, N. C. He was born in 
Lancashire, England, 67 years ago and 
came to Chicago in 1855, entering the 
employ of the Crane company when a 
lad. 
. James Scully, one of the founders 
and the general foreman of the Rowe- 
Stephens Mfg. Co., Detroit, Mich., 
died of heart failure at his home, 
March 10. He was born in Belfast, 
Ireland, 63 years ago and came to 
Detroit in 1862. Two sons and two 
daughters survive. 

Bernard H. Kramer, until five years 
ago active in the management of the 
Kramer foundry at Dayton, O., died 
March 11, aged 77 years He was 
the father of Henry, George and 
Joseph Kramer, of the Kramer Bros. 
Foundry Co., and had been active in 
industria 
than hal 

George C. Converse, general sup- 
erintendent of the plants of the New 


1 circles at Dayton for more 
f a century. 


y Zine Co., with headquarters 
at Bethelhem, Pa, died March 10 on 
board a vessel en route from Alexan- 
dria to Naples. Ill health had led 
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“ 
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ip abroad, on which he started 
a month ago with his family. Mr 
Converse was 53 years of age and a 
graduate of Lehigh University He 
was one of the best known author- 
ities in zinc manufacture in the coun- 
try. 

Henry John Kistler, who has been 
identified with many of the older 
steel mills in the Pittsburg district, 
died at his home in North Braddock, 
Pa., March 11, age 78 years. Mr. 
Kistler was born in Westmoreland 
county, Pa., and after fitting himself 
for a mechanical engineer, became 
connected with iron and steel mak- 
ing in the western part of the state 
He assisted in erecting many of the 
older iron plants of Pittsburg, Mon- 
ongahela valley and about Irwin and 
Jeannette. At various times he was 
connected with the old Schoenberger 
steel plant, Jones & Laughlin Steel 
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Co. and the upper and lower Union 
mills of the Carnegie Steel Co. 
Reuben Williamson, one of the old- 
est residents of Sharon, Pa.,- died 
March 14, aged 82 years. Mr. Wil- 
liamson was born in England, and 
came to America in 1853. In 1864 
he went to Sharon, becoming con- 
nected with the Sharon Iron Works 
and later was _ interested in the 
Greenville mills. He was also associ- 
ated with the Emmett Mining Co., 
Hamilton Ore Co., and other enter- 
prises in the Shenango valley. In his 
life Mr. Williamson was quite active 


in secret society circles. 


REPUBLIC WITHDRAWS 





From Agreement with Amalgamatei— 
. Western Association Follows. 
(Special Telegram.) 
Pittsburg, March 18—The Republic 
Iron & Steel Co., acting independent- 
ly, has withdrawn from the continuous 
working agreement entered into in 
1904 with the Amalgamated Associa- 
tion of Iron, Steel and Tin Workers. 
This agrezment provided that the 
mills remain in operation afier the 
expiration of the wage agreement, 
June 30 of each year until a new 
arrangement had been made. When 
the association and manufacturers 
failed to reach an agreement, the 
settlement was left to a board of 
conciliation. It is understood that the 
Western Bar Iron Association has 
also abrogated the agreement with the 
Amalgamated Association and is now 
negotiating for a substitute arrange- 
ment. A conference has already been 
held with the Amalgamated officials to 
discuss a »roposed agreement. Ii is 
stated that the operation of the con- 
tinuous working agreement has not 
been entirely satisfactory to the man- 
ufacturers and this has led to its 

annulment. 

The bi-monthly adjustment of wages 
for sheet and tin workers under the 
provision of the sliding scale of the 
Amalgamated Association of Iron, 
Steel and Tin Workers provides that 
the men will be paid on the base rate 
in the sheet mills and 2 per cent above 
the base rate in the tin mills during 
the next 60 days. The previous bi- 
monthly examination determined the 
sliding scale rate at 2 per cent above 
the base on sheets and 6 per cent 
above that on tin, due to the reduc- 
tion in the prices of sheet and tin 
plate, which fell within the past two 
months. This adjustment in effect 
means that the sheet manufacturers 
will receive 2.6 per cent less wages 
and the tin workers 4 per cent less 
during the next two months. 
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One of the greatest problems with 
which the managers of great industrial 
enterprises are confronted is that of 
the best system of paying wages. 
There are in general use three systems 
of paying wages. The first is the sys- 
tem of time payment, wherein the 
employe is paid so much per hour for 
his time. The second is a system of 
piecework, wherein the employe is 
paid so much for each piece of work 
done. The third is a combination sys- 
tem in which the employe is paid for 
his time, but the rate of wages is de- 
pendent upon the amount of work 
which he does. Of these three systems 
the first mentioned is the oldest, and 
in most cases the rate of payment is 
made so much per hour, and some 
time-keeping system is used, the pur- 
pose of which is to determine the 
number of hours each employe works. 
The second system known as the 
piecework plan, was introduced with 
the purpose of correcting the defects 
and deficiencies of the first plan. It 
happens however that the piecework 
plan as it is generally used is much 
less satisfactory than the day work 
plan which it is ifitended to supersede, 
and it has therefore in many cases 
proved a flat failure for reasons that 
will appear later. In order to com 
bine the advantages and minimize the 
defects of the two preceding systems, 
the third or combination system has 
been developed in many forms. The 
one best known perhaps is the Hal- 
sey premium plan, although many 
other methods of combining the two 
might be mentioned. 

Defects of the Day Work and Piece 
Work Plans. 

The object of every system of wage 
payment must be twofold; first, to re- 
ward the workman for the time and 
effort spent at his work, and second, 
to encourage him to produce his work 
at the lowest cost. The defects of the 
day work plan of wage payment are, 
first, that it rewards the man only 
for the time spent, and not at all, for 
the effort put forth; and that it does 
not encourage him to do his work for 
the least cost. 

The defects of the piece work plan 
are that it rewards a man only for 
the effort put forth and not at all for 
the time spent at his work, and’ that 
if the wages earned are high in com- 
parison with the regular day rate of 





1Professor of shop work in the L. C. Smith 
College of Applied Science, Syracuse Uni- 
versity. 
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PAYMENT OF WAGES 


By Forrest E. CARDULLO.* 


wages, the employer is tempted to cut 
the rate. The result of this is that 
the workmen soon find out just what 
maximum rate the employer is willing 
to pay, and work just hard enough to 
earn almost that maximum rate and 
no more, thus avoiding a cut. 

The Ideal System. 


The ideal wage system is one 
wherein the man is paid for his time, 
is paid for his effort, in which there 
is no temptation to the employer to 
cut the rate, in which there is every 
incentive to the employe to increase 
his output, and which is at the same 
time so easily understood that there 
shall be no chance of quarrel over the 
amount of the employe’s earnings. 

The writer has been acquainted with 
many shops in which all these systems 
of wage-payment have been in use. 
Before deciding upon the particular 
system which will be most nearly ideal 
it will be well to consider the faults 
and virtues of the different systems 
as they appear in actual practice. In 
regard to the daily wage system the 
writer has found that the men work- 
ing under such a system are invari- 
ably satisfied with system and invari- 
ably dissatisfied with the wages. It is 
very seldom that a shop which pays 
straight day wages in all departments 
can afford to pay very high wages, for 
the reason that the system does not 
encourage fast work and a large daily 
output per man. If the men do each 
day one-half, or two-thirds of the 
amount of work which they could do, 
and would do under a piecework or 
premium system, it is evident that the 
wages which they will receive for their 
work will necessarily be less than the 
wages paid in a shop working on the 
piecework or premium plan. If larger 
wages are paid, it will be at the ex- 
pense of the manufacturer’s profits, 
and the employer will be compelled to 
close up his business unless the profits 
of his competitors who use the piece- 
work or premium plans are exorbi- 
tant. This rule is of course, like most 
other rules, subject to exceptions, but 
it is a rule which the writer has ob- 
served to be true in the great majority 
of cases. 

A Typical Case. 

Let us suppose for a moment that 
the matter of day wages so adjusts it- 
self that the workman who receives 
day wages receives exactly the same 
amount per week on the average that 
he would receive in some other shop 





































































had he been paid by the piece for, the 
work he does. Then the labor cost 
for each piece will be the same in both 
shops, notwithstanding that the men 
in one shop are paid day wages, while 
the men in the other shop are paid by 
the piece. It must not be inferred, 
however, that the cost of producing a 
piece is the same in both shops simply 
because the labor cost per piece is 
the same in both shops. In ofder to 
make this matter plainer, let us take 
a numerical example. We will sup- 
pose that in the works of the Moss- 
back Machine Co., A receives $2 per 
day for planing engine frames. He 
turns out one frame a day. In the 
works of the Cyclone Manufacturing 
Co., B turns out three similar frames 
in two days, receiving for each frame 
as a piece rate, $2. The labo- cost 
per frame in each case is $2. In the 
Mossback Co.’s shop, however, the 
planer and tools, the building and 
so on, are used for 10 hours in order 
to turn out one frame, while in the 
Cyclone Co.’s shop they are only used 
for 6 hours and 40 minutes. If the 
use of tools and building for one day 
be worth $1, then the total cost of 
planing the frame in the Mossback 
Co.’s shop is $3, while in the Cyclone 
Co.’s shop it is only $2.67. Thus we 
see that the total cost of a piece or 
an operation increases with the time 
spent in producing that piece or per- 
forming that operation, so that a $4 
man who turns out two pieces per 
day, does work much more cheaply 
than a $2° man who turns out only 
one piece per day. . 

Effect of Overhead Charges on Cost 

of Work. 

This matter of the effect of the rent 
of tools, other equipment and buildings 
upon the cost of work is one that is 
only just beginning to receive its due 
share of attention. If a tool is worth 
$10,000 set up in the shop and ready 
to run, then that tool costs the own- 
ers of that shop about $1,000 per year, 
since if they had not installed the tool, 
they could get 5 or 6 per cent for 
their money, and they would not have 
to pay insurance and taxes. Then 
again a tool wears out in the course 
of 20 or 30 years, or if it does not 
wear out, it ceases to be adapted to 
the work which it must do, and in the 
interests of ecanomy must be re- 
placed by a better and more modern 
tool. Taking these items of expense 
all together fhey amount to some 10 
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per cent per annum on the cost of 
the tool. In the case of a $10,000 
tool, this amounts to a little more than 
$3 a day. Not only does this hold 
true for tools, but also for buildings, 
land, and all other equipment. Thus 
in case of a shop employing 100 men, 
and having a value exclusive of tools 
of $100,000, the rental is over 30 cents 
per day per man. It will readily be 
seen then, that any system of wage 
payment which will increase the daily 
output of each man will, in general, 
reduce the cost of production. 

Increase of Output Under the Piece 

Work System. 

To a person who has not studied 
the subject, one of the most surprising 
things is the enormously increased out 
put per man which a piecework system 
will produce. It might be thought 
perhaps, that men working for daily 
wages were doing at least two-thirds 
as much work as they were capable of 
doing, but the results of the introduc- 
tion of a piecework system often dem- 
onstrate that such men, so far from 
working at 2/3 of their best rate, are 
often not even working at 1/3, or 
sometimes at not even 1/5 or 1/10 of 
that rate. I do not mean to say that 
such men are “soldiering,” or that they 
They have 
They have 


are lazy on incompetent. 
simply fallen into a rut. 
ceased to use their brains in doing 
their work, and are not particular to 
use those methods which will do the 
work in the least possible time. On 
the other hand, a man who is paid 
by the piece will continually study 
every operation which he has to per- 
form. He will find out for instance, 
the proper place to lay down his tools, 
and the best way to pick them up 
again. Let us ‘suppose that a part 
of his work consists of the nailing 
of a box. He will find out just how 
many nails he must use, just where he 
must lay them in order to pick them 
up most quickly, just where he must 
lay his hammer in order to have it most 
convenient, just how many blows he 
must strike on each nail, and so on. 
Such a detailed study of his work is 
not encouraged in the case of the man 
who is not paid by the piece. Conse- 
quently he does not attempt it and 
although he works steadily and dili- 
gently, he is not accomplishing re- 
sults every minute of the time in the 
same way as is the workman who is 
paid fon results and nothing else. Let 
us suppose that a shop employing 
men at the rate of $2 a day decides to 


change from day work to piece work. 
The employer estimates that his men 
will do a little better than half as 
much again on the piecework plan, and 
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he decides to pay 2/3 as much per 
piece as his cost system shows that 
he has been paying in the past. He 
figures that by so doing, his employes 
will be able to make a slightly better 
wage than they have been receiving 
and that his labor cost will be cut to 
2/3 of its former value. A few weeks’ 
experience with the piecework plan, 
however, shows that he is very much 
in error. Many of his men will al- 
most immediately double their wages. 
The men will change around from job 
to job until each is doing the work 
which he can do the -best. Each 
makes a detailed study of his work 
and some will soon be found who will 
produce two and three times the work 
in a given time that others can do 
when employed on the same opera- 
tion. Sometimes this unusual ability is 
due to great strength, or dexterity, or 
endurance on the part of the workman. 
Sometimes it may be due to what 
some people would regard as a defect, 
as lefthandedness, or deafness. After 


the piecework system has been in use 


few of 


than $3 a day, and some of them are 


for three months he will find that very 

his employes are making less 
making $8 or $!0 a day. The em- 
ployer immediatcly concludes to re 
vise the piece rates, reducing those 
rates which result in wages exceeding 
$3.50 a day. His men soon find that 
$3.50 a day is his limit, and every one 
proceeds to do $3.40 worth of work 
and no more. While the manufacturer 
may be right in thinking that $3.50 a 
day is a fair wage for men engaged in 
the class of work his employes are do 
ing, he has missed entirely the point 
of the piecework system if he attempts 
to limit the men’s earnings by a re 


duction of rates. The great essential 


-of a successful piecework system is 


that there shall be no limit to the 

earnings of the men, but rather that 

they shall be encouraged to earn 

all they can 

Piece Work in Standardized Lines 
of Manufacture. 

Certain lines of manufacture in 
this country have arrived at the point 
where they are so thoroughly stand 
ardized that it is possible to say with 
in a few cents what the average wage 
of a number of mechanics will be for 
a given piece rate \s an example 
of such an industry we may take the 
manufacture of watches This is a 


class of work requiring 





of skill, but notwithstanding this fac 


the average time required for any par 


ticular operation is known with great 
I 

exactness, since the methods in use 
have changed very little in many. years 


Consequently the employer is able to 
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set a piece rate which in the average 
If the av- 
erage wage so earned is somewhat in 
excess of the prevailing day rate for 
similar lines of work the mechanics 


case will pay a fair wage. 


will generally be very well satisfied 
so long as no cut is attempted. Those 
men who are lacking in the degree of 
skill necessary to earn good wages 
in any particular operation very soon 
of their own accord leave that line 
of work for another line in which 
they are able to earn better wages 
The effect of this piecework system 
in such a.case is then to put each 
man in the position in which he will 
earn the most wages for himself and 
be of the most value to his employer. 

It will thus be seen that under fa- 
vorable conditions, a piecework sys- 
tems of advantage both to the em- 
ployer and to the employe. It solves 


automatically many questions shop 


of 
management, of discipline, and of man 
ufacturing method. It guarantees to 
the employer that the work shall be 
done at the least cost consistent with 
the standard of quality which he re- 
quires, and to the employe that his 
wages shall be better than the average 


daily rate, and that their amount shall 


depend solely upon his own industry 
and skill. No difficulties are experi- 
enced from such matters as “soldier- 
ing,” or favorites of the boss, or idle 
machinery or equipment. The only 
chance for disagreement lies in the 
matter of the rate itself, and if that 
rate be so set that all mechanics who 
have been working for some time in 
any particular line shall make wages 
which are on the average from 10 to 
30 per cent in excess of the prevailing 
day rate, there can be no question that 
the rate is fair 
The Premium System. 
It is only in 


work can be so standardized that a 


exceptional cases that 


rate can be set which will be fair to 
both parties without considerable pre- 
juggling and cutting. If 
there is any juggling, or cutting of the 
rate, the piecework system. will for 
such events, be any- 


some time a 


> tn 


thing but satisfactory. The advantages 
just been pointing out 


almost to the vanishing 





{ disadvantages will 
loom large. In order to arrive at some 
I which would not 
pay such exorbitant wages as does th 
piecework system in the event of a 
wrong estimate of the time required 
he premium system 
has been introduced The premium 
system may be defined as a double 
rate piecework system, since by it a 


at a .@iven ‘rate for a 


man is paid 
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certain amount of work per day, and 
at a fraction of that rate for all work 
in excess of this. The way in which 
the rate is generally computed is some- 
what misleading, and does not at once 
convey to the mind the fact that the 
premium plan is a piecework system. 
Let us suppose that the work consists 
of assembling guns. The workman is 
allowed 30 minutes to assemble each 
gun and receives 30 cents an hour. 
Should he succeed in assembling guns 
so rapidly that it required him but 20 
minutes for each gun, he will be paid 
for some fraction, say 1/3, of the 10 
minutes that he saves in addition to 
being paid for the 20 minutes that he 
works. Thus for 20 minutes work he 
will receive 23 1/3 minutes pay. In 
order to make the computation a little 
easier, he is allowed one day to as- 
semble 20 guns. Following our figures 
out, he would succeed in assembling 30 
guns in one day, or in doing 15 
hours work in 10 hours, thus saving 5 
hours. His days pay would then be 
10 hours actually worked plus 1/3 of 
5 hours saved, all at the. rate of 30 
cents an hour or $3.50. 

A little thought must convince the 
reader that so far as the workman is 
concerned, this method of payment is 
exactly the same in its results as if he 
were paid 15 cents apiece for the first 
20 guns assembled each day, and 5 
cents apiece for all the guns subse- 
quently assembled. In other words, 
the premium plan is a piecework plan 
with-a provision for automatically cut- 
ting the piece rate in case the rate is 
greater than it should be. It has 
many of the advantages of the piece- 
work system though not in so great a 
degree. It may and often does have 
all the disadvantages of the piecework 
system, although the automatic provis- 
ion for rate cutting makes the disad- 
vantages also less in degree. We may 
conclude. therefore that in those cases 
where the work is not well standard- 
ized, the premium plan is preferable 
to the piecework plan, while in those 
cases where the time required by the 
average mechanic for a given opera- 
tion is known with great accuracy, 
the straight piecework plan is the best 
form of wage payment to adopt. 

Errors in Time Allowance. 

Since the premium plan is almost 
always used in those cases wherein 
the time required for an operation is 
not ‘known with accuracy, it will fol- 
low that considerable errors will often 
be made in setting the time allowance, 
as it is called, the time allowance be- 
ing the time allowed for the given 
operation for which payment is de- 
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sired to be made. Sometimes the 
amount of this error is very great, a 
time being set which is four or five 
times as great as the time which an 
expert machanic will eventually re- 
quire for the operation after he be- 
comes thoroughly familiar with it. In 
such a case the employe’s wages will 
amount to two or three times the pre- 
vailing daily rate, unless the fraction 
of saved time paid for be made very 
small. If this fraction be made very 
small, it is evident that the mechanic 
will have but small incentive to in- 
crease his daily output, and the plan 
might just as well be dispensed with 
in favor of straight day wages. If a 
cut is made in the time allowance the 
result will be exactly the same as far 
as the resulting trouble is concerned 
as if a cut were made in a piece rate. 

Requirements of the Best System. 

From the foregoing discussion it will 
be apparent that the successful system 
of wage payment must pay for results 
obtained rather than for time spent. 
In other words, it must be some modi- 
fication of the piecework or premium 
systems. It must, furthermore, contain 
an automatic provision for cutting the 
piece rate in the event that the rate 
has been fixed too high, or the time 
allowance made too great by the em- 
ployer. To be perfectly successful, the 
system should provide a maximum 
daily wage rate which can never be 
exceeded, no matter how great the 
error the employer may have made in 
fixing the piece rate or time allowance. 
A system combining these several ad- 
vantages would be practically ideal, in 
all cases where a piecework or pre 
mium system is at all applicable. 

The Simplest System. 

The simplest possible system com- 
bining these advantages, of which the 
writer has any knowledge, is one which 
pays the workman a minimum rate 
multiplied by one plus the time saved 
divided by the time allowed. Let us 
take as an example the case of the 
armorer which we have already con- 
sidered. Assuming that his minimum 
rate is 20 cents per hour, or $2 per 
day, and that the maximum rate which 
the employer is willing to pay is $4 
per day, we have for his hourly rate, 
20 cents multiplied by one plus ten 
minutes saved divided by 30 minutes 
allowed for the assembling of each 
gun. The hourly rate will be then, 
26 2/3 cents. If his minimum rate 
were 30 cents per hour, as_ it 
was in tthe case of the = pre- 
mium system we considered, his hour- 
ly rate would be 40 cents and the 
maximum rate which he could earn 
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under the system proposed would of 
course be 60 cents an hour, or $6 a 
day. 

This system may be modified to ad- 
vantage by adding some fraction of 
the time saved divided by the time 
allowed instead of the entire quotient. 
The rate might then be expressed by 
the following formula: 


S 
Rate = R (l+ ——) 
NA 


where R is the minimum rate in cents 
per hour, A, the time allowed for the 
work, S, the time saved in doing the 
work (that is, the time allowance mi- 
nus ‘the time actually taken for doing 
the work) and N is any number great- 
er than 1. Returning again to our 
armorer for an illustration of the use 
of this formula, let us so fix the value 
of N, that when his minimum rate is 
30 cents per hour as before, his maxi- 
mum rate will be $4 per day of 10 
hours. Evidently the greater the time 
saved, the greater will be _ his 
hourly rate, but, no matter how fast 
he works, he never can save the whole 
of the time allowance. Consequently 
if we put the rate equal to 40 cents, 
R equal to 30 cents, S equal to A, 
and solve for N, we will get 


4 


40 = 30 (1 +———) 
NA 
or, 
N=3 
The man’s hourly rate will then be 
10 
Rate = 30 (1+——-) 
3 X 30 


or, 331/3 cents. 


The value of the number N in the for- 
mula proposed may be found very 
quickly by subtracting the minimum 
rate from the maximum rate, and di- 
viding the minimum rate by the differ- 
ence. In the above case, the minimum 
rate was 30 cents per hour, the maxi- 
mum rate 40 cents per hour, and di- 
viding the minimum rate by the differ- 
ence, 10 cents, we have for the value 
of N the number 3. 

If the employer succeeds in so fix- 
ing the time allowance that the time 
saved is a very small proportion of 
the time allowed, the plan proposed 
gives results which are pracically the 
same as the results given by the piece- 
work system if the value of N be 
taken as 1. If the value of N be taken 
as some other number than 1, as for 
instance, 2 or 3, the results obtained 
are practically the-same as would be 
obtained if the premium system were 
used, and the employe was paid for 
one-half or one-third of the time 
saved. If however, the employer has 
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made a grave mistake in fixing the 
time allowance, making it much too 
large, the employe will still be unable 
to make exorbitant earnings, since he 
can never make as much as twice the 
minimum rate if N be equal to 1, and 
if N be more than 1, say 2 or 3, he 
will make less than 1% or 1-1/3 of his 
minimum rate. 
Effect of Variation of Values. 

In order to show the effect of the 
variation of the different quantities 
upon the wage rate, the following 
table has been prepared: 

Table I. 
Increase of Output. 


Time taken Per cent 
in percent of time 
of time allowance 


allowance, saved. n=l, N=. oP a4, 
95 5 1.05 1.025 1.017 1.012 
90 10 1.10 1.05 1.033 1.025 
80 20 1.20 1,10 1.067 1.050 
70 30 3.50 4.15 1:10 3.075 
60 40 1.40 1.20 1.133 1.10 
50 50 1.50 °:3.25 1.167 1.125 
30 70 1.70 1.35 1.233 1.174 


1.90 1.45 1.30 1.224 
the labor cost per 


from 


10 90 
A table giving 
piece is even more instructive, 
the employer’s standpoint. 
Table II. 
Labor Cost Per Piece. 
Time taken Per cent 


in percent of time 
oftime allowance 
allowance. saved, N=1. N=2. N=’. N=4. 
95 5 9975 .97375 .965 .960 
90 10 -99 -945 -930 .921 
80 20 96 .88 852 .840 
70 30 91 804 770 =.752 
60 40 84 .720 680 .660 
50 50 75 -625 584 .563 
30 70 51 Mes. wi «6.852 
10 90 19 .145 -130 .1225 
A study of these two tables will 


show that the greaten the amount of 
time which the workman saves the 
higher will be his wages; that the 
wages are in all cases limited to a 
reasonable amount even though the 
time allowance is radically wrong; 
that the labor cost per piece steadily 
decreases as the man’s efficiency in- 
creases, and that in consequence of 
these facts, an increase in efficiency on 
the part of the workman either 
through his own industry and ability, 
or through changes in tools and meth- 
ods introduced by others, will be 
profitable both to himself and to his 
employer. This system of computing 
wages has all the advantages which 
we are accustomed to associate with 
either the piecework or the premium 
plan. It secures the maximum output 
per man, in the same way that either 
of the above systems would do, were 
the men satisfied that no cut in wages 
would be attempted. The problems 
of discipline, of supervision, of lost 
time, and so on, will be very much 
simplified, and every man will soon 
find himself in the place where he 
will be able to earn the best wages 
for himself, and be of the greatest 
profit to his employer 
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If the time allowance has been made 
very much too large, it will be ap- 
parent that the extra wage which a 
workman can make by very slightly 
increasing his output is small. Con- 
sequently if very bad judgment has 
been used in fixing the time allow- 


ance, the full efficiency of the sys- 


tem will not of course be realized, 
although even in that event the re- 
sults obtained by its use in the mat- 
ter of low cost per piece will be 
very much superior to those obtained 
in the case of the piecework or pre- 
mium plans when a similar mistake 
has been made. Such a matter is 
not serious, however, since the time 
allowance, the minimum rate, and 
the value of N in the equation can be 
so readjusted that with the same 
maximum rate the men can be offer- 
ed a greater inducement for increas- 
ing their output without diminishing 
in any respect their daily wages. Let 
us take an example in order to see 
how this may be done. A man’s 
minimum rate is 20 cents per hour. 
His maximum rate is 40 cents per 
hour, and the value of N is of course 
1. He is allowed 10 hours for finish- 
ing a certain lot of work, and after 
a while succeeds in doing his 10 
hours’ work in two hours. His hourly 
rate will then be 36 cents. There is 
then very little inducement fon him 
to cut the time required by, say 10 
per cent, since if he does so his 
hourly rate will be raised only from 
36 to 36% cents. In other words, a 
10 per cent increase in his rate of 
production will only net him about 
1%4 per cent increase in his pay. If 
we are to secure this increase in rate 


of production we must so change 
matters that the man can make a 
better increase in his hourly rate. 


Let us take his minimum rate as 36 
cents per hour, and set the value of 
N as 2 instead of 1 as it was before. 
The time allowance will be changed 
from 10 hours to 2 hours. If the man 
still does the work in 2 hours he will 
receive 36 cents per hour. If now he 
reduces his time 10 per cent he will 
receive 37.8 cents per hour. How- 
ever, if he even goes so far as to 
cut the time in two, doing the work in 
1 hour, he will not receive more than 
45 cents per hour. Thus, by a suit- 
able increase in the minimum rate, 
combined with a decrease in the time 
allowance, we can effect a reduction 
in the labor cost per piece, without 
reducing the man’s daily earnings for 
a given output. 
Recapitulation. 

Recapitulating the advantages of 

this system, which the writer pre- 
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fers to call the Diminishing Premium 
system, we find as follows: 1, this 
system will produce a given quantity 
of work at a minimum cost. 2, any 
increase in the rate of production re- 
sults in a lower labor cost per piece. 
3, a workman is unable to make ex- 
orbitant wages. 4, a workman will 
find his way automatically to that po- 
sition in which he has the greatest 
usefulness to his employer. 5, since 
the wage rate depends on the output 
of the man, he keeps himself so busy 
that questions of discipline will not 
arise. 6, cuts in the rate of pay are 
never necessary under any _ circum- 
stances if the system be intelligently 
applied and consequently labor troubles 
from this source are avoided. From 
the standpoint of the workman we 
have the following further advantages. 
7, he is always sure of receiving at 
least his minimum rate, whether or 
not his work is spoiled. Under the 
piecework plan, if a man’s work is 
spoiled, whether through his fault or 
that of another, he loses his entire 
day’s pay. 8, the low total cost per 
piece enables his employer to pay him 
the best wages per day, and to give 
him steady employment. 9, he is of- 
fered the opportunity to earn large 
but not exorbitant wages by the exer- 
cise of skill and ingenuity in his work. 
10, the knowledge that cuts are not 
necessary is a source of satisfaction 
to him as well as to his employer. 
All these advantages arise out of the 
two fundamental principles upon 
which this system is based, namely, 
the payment of a wage which becomes 
larger with every increase in the 
workman’s daily output, and an au- 
tomatic provision for limiting this 
wage to a reasonable figure. 


Will See Pittsburg.—April 3 will be 
a red letter day for the Traffic Club 
of Pittsburg. On the evening of that 
date, the sixth annual dinner of the 
club will be held at the Hotel Schen- 
ley in that city, and the speakers on 
this occasion will be Robert Mather, 
president of the Rock Island Co., and 
Dr. Woodrow Wilson, president of 
Princeton University. During the 
day, a terminal trip under the aus- 
pices of the Pennsylvania railroad 
and the Westinghouse interests will 
be taken, the train leaving the Union 
depot, Pittsburg, at 10:30 a. m. Lunch 
will be served at the plant of the 
Westinghouse Air Brake Co. A large 
attendance, of traffic and other railroad 
officials is expected to be present on 
the trip and at the banquet which will 
be held in the evening. 
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NEW ADDITION TO THE PLANT OF THE CLEVE- 
LAND PUNCH & SHEAR WORKS CO. 


The Cleveland Punch & Shear 
Works Co., Cleveland, manufacturer 
of heavy punching and shearing ma- 








so arranged that a 4-inch brick veneer 
covers all concrete members, thus 
doing away with the checkered appear- 








































. . . — . 
chinery, has recently completed an ance which has at times been cited 
addition to its plant on Hamilton as an objection to the reinforced 
avenue, Cleveland, to accommodate concrete building. As an additional 
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die department, and 
facilities in keeping 
has been 


the punch and 
office 
business 


provide 
with the 
built up. 

The lot available for building was 
80 x 156 feet upon which were 
erected an office building 40 x 80 feet, 
two stories and a basement and a 
two-story machine shop 80 x 116 feet. 
The two bu‘ldings are separated only 
by a fire wall, in which are two open- 
ings amply -protected by fire doors. 
In planning both buildings considera- 
ble attention was given to convenience 
and comfort of employes as well as 
the efficient handling of both the 
manufacturing and commercial parts 
of the business. The heating, ventila- 
tion and toilet facilities were given 
careful attention and, although the lot 
was built in upon two sides, the light- 
ing was admirably worked out. 


which 


Office Building. 


In the office building fire resistance 
was one of the primary considerations 
and reinforced concrete selected 
as best filling this The 
footings and foundation walls are of 
concrete, while the entire framework, 
floors of concrete rein- 
forced with square 
rods. The walls are of brick and are 


was 
condition. 


and roof are 


round and steel 
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protection against fire, a vault was 
constructed of ample size to contain 
all files and records and have them 
readily accessible. Upon the second 
floor, the vault is divided into two 
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compartments, that adjoining the 
drafting room being fitted with pressed 
all drawings 


safety 


which 
absolute 


steel cabinets in 


are filed in almost 


from fire originating either within or 


without the building. All vaults are 
artificially lighted and form a pleas- 
ing contrast to the cramped and 


poorly lighted affairs which are com- 


monly found. 

The stairs, floors and finish are of 
wood, Georgia pine being used in all 
except the president’s and directors’ 


rooms, which afte of quarter sawed 
oak paneled to a height of 7 feet. In 
the directors’ room a‘ carved mantel 
in Italian renaissance style occupies 
one side of the room and a large table 
designed to match the mantel produces 
an effect seldom attempted in a build- 
ing of this character. Excellent light 
is obtained from large windows which 
extend almost to the ceiling on the 
front and a number of smaller win- 
dows opening into light courts in the 
rear. “2 


Shop Building. 


There is one door upon each floor 
opening into the shop. This build- 
ing is of steel skeleton frame with 
concrete floors and brick walls. A 
single row of columns divides. the 
building into bays, each 30 feet wide 
with three 10 x 20 feet light bays on 


each side. The arrangement of both 
buildings is shown in Fig. 1. The 
first floor is of concrete with the 


exception of a section at the rear door, 
which is laid in 4-inch paving block. 
This section is used to receive heavy 
trucks and is so arranged that ma- 
chines may be loaded directly from a 


15-ton electric crane built by the 
Cleveland Crane & Car Co., which 
occupies the west bay. In this bay 


also is a narrow gage track connect- 
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the older portion of the 
plant. . 

The east bay is occupied by a 
tempering room and shipping room. 
In the tempering room are a series 
of concrete tempering vats connect- 
ing through floor conduits with two 
concrete cisterns occupying the entire 
light bay beneath the stairway (Figs. 
1 and 2) and the adjoining light court. 
The tempering solution is pumped 
from onecistern tothe tempering vats 


and when hot,is returned to the second 


ing with 
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cistern. where it remains until cool. 
The cisterns are covered. with rein- 
forced concrete slabs provided with 
manholes for inspection. A_ three- 
ton electric elevator installed by the 
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been drilled for connection to the 
future floor system. 

Light for the first floor is pro- 
vided by one large two-mullion win- 
dow, and two smaller windows_ into 














Fic. 3— PUNCH AND DIE DEPARTMENT, CLEVELAND PUNCH & SHEAR WORKS Co. 


Otis Elevator Co., is located in this 
bay. The platform of this elevator is 
made unusually long, so that material, 
much of which is in the shape of steel 
bars, may be raised to the second 
floor in a horizontal position. <A 
view of the first floor of the shop is 
shown in Fig. 3. 

The second floor is of concrete, de- 
signed for a live load of 250 pounds. 
Upon this, wooden nailing strips are 
embedded in cinder concrete over 
which a 1%-inch sub-floor and a 
7%-inch maple floor are laid, the lat- 
ter being treated with a wood preser- 
vative. This floor is used as the 
punch and die department. Fig. 4 
shows the machines in process of 
erection. Power is obtained from two 
alternating current motors suspended 
from a lattice steel framework sup- 
ported on the center columns. This 
framework also supports the main 
shaft and runs the entire length of 
the building. Countershafts are sup- 
ported from the roof trusses. 

The roof is:supported on Pratt 
trusses extending across the building 
to which are connected saw-tooth 
trusses 7 feet x 6 inches centers. The 
roof is composed of 134-inch sheeting 
covered with composition roofing. 
The building was designed for an 
additional story and the columns have 


each light court and a row of smaller 
windows in the rear. Each of the 
larger windows has over 200 square 
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The Webster system is used for ~ 
heating, steam being supplied from a 
plant in the old building shown in 
Fig. 1. The steam coils are located 
upon the walls just below the win- 
dows, supply pipes are carried on the 
trusses and under side of floor beams. 
The returns are run in concrete floor 
conduits near the wall. The conduits 
are covered with cast iron plates 
leaving the pipes readily accessible. 

The toilet facilities are exceptionally 
good. Not only in the office but in 
the factory, the most approved fixtures 
are installed. The factory wash room 
is located in a well lighted and ven- 
tilated place and a double row of 
individual washstands is provided for 
use of the employes. The walls and 
ceilings of both floors have been 
given a coat of white water paint. 

Both buildings are as_ serviceable, 
complete and attractive as modern 
methods of design and_ construction 
and modern equipment can provide. 
The concrete work was done by the 
Concrete Steel Construction Co., the 
steel work by T. H. Brooks & Co., 
both of Cleveland. Both buildings 
were designed and supervised by the 
Courtney Engineering Co., concrete 
engineers, Cleveland. 

The Cleveland Punch & Shear 
Works Co. was. organized about 
April 1, 1880, by F. W. Bruch and E. 
I. Leighton, as a jobbing shop known 
as the Excelsior Machine Works. Mr. 


Fic. 4—EReEcTING FLoor, NEw BUILDING CLEVELAND PUNCH & SHEAR WorKS Co. 


feet of glass. The lighting of the 
second floor is accomplished in the 
same manner, with the. addition of 
six panels of saw tooth windows. ‘he 
saw tooth windows face the north. 


3ruch retired in 1889, was succeeded 
by Chas. Hathaway, and in 1890 the 
business was incorporated as the 
Cleveland Punch & Shear Works Co. 
The old Excelsior Machine Works in 
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1889 acquired the business of John 
Knight, manufacturer of boiler plate 
machinery, which led to the forma- 
tion of the company to handle a man- 
ufacturing business. In 1901 the of- 
fices of the company were moved from 
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STEEL CAR CONSTRUCTION 
AND MAINTENANCE.’ 
By G. E. Carson.’ 
The subject of steel car construc- 
tion and maintenance is a very im- 
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Hamilton “street to Case avenue and 
they have again been moved to the 
present new building. The officers of 
the company are: President, W. D. 
Sayle; vice president, H. Fuller; sec- 
retary and treasurer, C. C. Swift: 
chief engineer, G. H. Case. 


Shipments to Orient—The business 
of the Westinghouse Machine Co. dur- 
ing the month of February continued 
to show the most encouraging signs 
of improvement. Quite a number of 
excellent orders have been received 
recently in the various departments. 
There is as a result much greater ac- 
tivity in the shops at East Pittsburg. 
Unusually large shipments are being 
sent from the works on export deliv- 
ery, including several large steam en- 
gines. One of these shipments, con- 
sisting of five 125-horsepower com- 
pound engines, was consigned to Ta- 
kata & Co., the Jananese agent of the 
Westinghouse companies in Tokio, for 
delivery to a manufacturing plant in 
Canton, China. Another compound 
engine of 500 horsepower capacity also 
included in this contract, was con- 
signed to the same firm for delivery 
to the Southern Japanese Railway Co. 
of Kaisha, Japan. 
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portant one. I believe at the present 
time, the railroad companies and the 
steel car manufacturers are giving 
this subject more consideration than 
in the past, and I quest'on very much 
whether I can present -anything new, 
or even suggest that which has not 
been contemplated by many. 

It is needless to comment on the 
evolution of steel car construction, 
for it stands before the observant as 
a structure of modern accomplish- 
ments. In my opinion it has long 
passed the experimental stage, and 
is now a fixed reality to which most 
of us point with gratification. 

Now that we are confronted with 
the care of this equipment, we must 
first give careful attention to its con- 
struction. 

Construction. 


All sheets should be free from 
waves and roughness, for paint only 
tends to exaggerate them, giving the 
car an unfinished appearance. All 
parts should be free from flash, grease 
and rust before painting. In all cases 
when metal is placed against metal 
before it is riveted or concealed, the 


‘Paper presented before the Railway Club 
of Pittsburg at its regular monthly meeting, 
Feb. 28. 

2Master Car Builder, Pittsburg & Lake 
Erie R. R. 
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unexposed parts should be coated with 
a heavy paint mixture so as to ex- 
clude moisture. And during the prog- 
ress of construction a competent in- 
spector should see that the riveting 
and bolting together of the parts 
are done in a substantial and work- 
manlike manner. 

In looking at the construction of 
steels cars I am often led to believe 
that the architect sometimes forgets 
the necessity of designing a structure 
that can be repaired with economy 
and despatch. From a shop view, I 
will enumertate a few ponts, as fol- 
lows: 

Corner posts on large hopper cars 
should be in two sections so that it 
would be unnecessary to remove the 
entire stake in order to make repa’rs 
to the lower portion which is dam- 
aged oftener than the top portion. 

Few, if any, of the heavy capacity 
cars have a place of sufficient strength 
under which jacks can be placed to 
raise a loaded car without damage 
to the car or endangering the lives 
of the workmen. All 100,000-pound 
capacity cars should have four su't- 
able places for jacking on each end of 
the car close to the body bolsters. 
The construction of the lower capac- 
ity cars are better in this respect. 

The writer believes that all center 
sills should be spliced in front of the 
body bolsters, as it is well known that 
that portion of the sills between the 
body bolsters and end s'lls is most 
subject to damage, and if spliced the 
damaged sections can be removed and 
repaired at less cost than where it 
is a continuous member. 

All cars should be constructed so 
that it would be possible to apply a 
train chain to each body bolster in 
order. to haul a defective car to the 
shop. There are thousands of cars 
now in service to which chains cannot 
be applied. 

Drop doors on heavy capacity cars 
should be constructed with as little 
mechanism as possible, and atthe same 
time the weight should be such that a 
man of ordinary strength can close 
them, as the operating of the doors 
is always in the hands of the inex- 
perienced, who often are unable phys- 
ically to close some of the doors 
without assistance. 


The floor sheets on all the cars 
examined are of the same thickness 
as the‘side sheets. If there is any 
reason for this I have not discovered 
it. It is recommended that the floor 
sheets be heavier than the side 
sheets, especially on gondola cars, 
for it is observed that the floor sheets 
wear and rust out long before the side 
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sheets, and when it becomes necessary 
to renew the floor sheets they must 
be separated from the side, sheets 
which always show signs of deterior- 
ation,> especially where they join. In 
making repairs we cannot help but 
distort the rivet holes and often tear 
the side plates. I believe if the floor 
sheets were heavier the _ possibility 
of both sheets wearing out together 
is greater and their renewal would 
insure better results in workmanship 
and service. 

It is also noticeable on all gondola 
cars that the floor sheets sag, forming 
pockets between the center sills, or 
in fact at any point where there is 
no support underneath. This, of 
course, is due to the deterioration 
of the plates or the kind of service 
the cars are in. During wet weather 
these pockets are filled with water for 
days at a time on account of insuf- 
ficient perforation in the floor sheets, 
which is very injurious; the only es- 
cape for the water being through 
evaporation. 


Maintenance. 


The maintenance of steel cars will 
be a subject for debate for some time 
to come. I consider it not nearly as 
difficult a proposition under present 
conditions as the maintenance of wood 
cars. 

The road with which I am con- 
nected has about 58 per cent steel 
equipment. I wish it were 100 per 
cent. We do not find it difficult to 
take proper care of it, but, of course, 
it is necessary to equip the plant 
with a sufficient amount of machines 
and tools suitable for the work. 

I would strongly recommend that 


all the work be done under cover. 


With the thermometer near zero it is 
impossible to heat and straighten re- 
pair parts and drive rivets outside, 
and the result is that the repair plant 
is practically disabled. This is ex- 
pensive when equipment is needed. 

Probably it might be expedient to 
mention a few important machines 
and tools which the writer deems nec- 
essary to have installed in the steel 
car shop, coming directly under the 
supervision of the car department. A 
drill press is very necessary, especially 
when making repairs to foreign cars, 
in drilling carry irons, draft straps, 
foot board brackets, truck spring 
hangers or other parts which cannot 
be punched. Another tool is a flang- 
ing clamp for flanging floor sheets, 
side sheets, angles, etc. 

There should also be a stationary 
riveter, to be used for riveting parts 
removed for repairs, such as drop 
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doors, door spreaders, draft lugs, 
truck bolster top plates, stakes to 
side sheets, etc. I would suggest as 
much work as possible be done on 
the stationary riveters, for the cost 
per rivet is fully two-thirds less than 
if driven by hammer. 

An air or hydraulic press,. fully 
equipped with: shapers or dies for the 
purpose of _ straightening different 
shaped material is essential. 

Shears, punches, angles, flat, 
square, and round cutters are also 
necessary. A combination machine 
capable of performing all of this 
work can be procured in the open 
market, and when the shop room is 
limited it is very desirable. A device 
which we will term a steel car pen 
is not expensive, and is a paying in- 
vestment. It can be used to the 
best advantage for jacking back cars 
into shape while cold, which have 
been twisted or bulged by accident. 
I recall many cases where this de- 
vice has saved $30 to $50 labor per 
car. Of course, this structure is not 
intended for use in all classes of re- 
pairs. 

A good sized heating furnace is an- 
other necessity and it should be suf- 
ficiently adequate to admit the largest 
car sheet and to accommodate about 
5,000 pounds of various kinds of 
plates, end sills, etc. A furnace with 
inside dimensions 2 feet 4 inches by 
8 inches by 13 feet will accommodate 
this amount of material. By keeping 
in stock a sufficient amount of new 
standard material it will not be neces- 
sary to keep the furnace in constant 
blast. I have worked very success- 
fully by using new material to re- 
place damaged parts, allowing the 
damaged parts to accumulate until 
there was a sufficient amount on hand 
to justify heating the furnace, and I 
have found it more economical to 
manage in this way. All material 
which is straightened or repaired is 
reserved in stock to be used on the 
next cars that come in. In front of 
the furnace an iron working plate 
about 514 inches x 3 feet 3 inches x 
10 feet should be stationed with the 
necessary clamps for holding the bent 
parts in place while they are being 
straightened. 

In every steel car shop where there 
is sufficient work to warrant it, there 
should be an overhead crane for lifting 
the cars up on trestles instead of 
jacking, which can also be used for 
placing and retaining the plates until 
secured by the workmen. By using 
a crane a couple of men on the 
ground will handle the largest plates 
used, otherwise a_ scaffold and a 
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number of men are necessary to raise 
a plate and fasten it, accompanied by 
more or less danger to the men. 

When equipped as outlined, I have 
found that on the heaviest of steel 
car repairs two men are able to han- 
dle most of the jobs, but find 
it practicable to place a é gang 
of six men on three cars and 
by dividing them into three gangs 
they can do their own cutting 
apart, fitting up and riveting, and 
are not detained by waiting for ma- 
terial, which in the meantime is being 
straightened or machined. I have 
operated separate gangs to cut apart, 
fit up and rivet, but with little suc- 
cess, for it is immaterial to the men 
who cut apart as to what becomes of 
the parts removed, and the gangs fol- 
lowing lose considerable time in locat- 
ing the parts when needed. 

It is also wise to have stationary 
rivet heating furnaces in the car shop, 
placed so that each furnace can sup- 
ply rivets to three gangs, of six 
men each. 

Painting of steel cars is of the ut- 
most importance, and where we have 
a great number of them, the repaint- 
ing process is continuous. Therefore, 
the writer reccommends a_ suitable 
freight car paint shop, for the pairt- 
ing cannot be done outside in incle- 
ment weather. When equipment needs 
painting it cannot be neglected until 
favorable weather comes. As a rule, 
in the summer months the equipment 
is busy, and there is little opportunity 
to withdraw it from service, except 
in cases of extreme emer- 
gency. Newly built cars, when ready 
for the first painting should have all 
the flash and rust removed. Unless 
this is done the flash and paint will 
continue to fall off in spots as long 
as any flash remains. In order to 
remove the flash thoroughly I-would 
recommend the sand blast. When it 
is not possible to use this, would 
suggest the dry cleaning process, by 
using steel scratch- brushes, sand 
stone, or any tool which will answer 
the purpose, which is not so satis- 
factory. Following either process I 
would suggest the application of three 
coats of paint at 24-hour intervals. 
Later on, when repainting is necessary 
I again recommend the sand _ blast. 
If this cannot be done, the car should 
be dry cleaned and two coats of good 
paint applied. After taking these pre- 
cautions to protect the exterior, we 
learn from experience that under or- 
dinary conditions it is necessary to 
repaint at the expiration of about three 
years, and where conditions are un- 
favorable to the equipment, the re- 
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painting should be governed accord- 
ingly. I cannot be too emphatic as to 
the necessity of taking the proper 
care of the exterior, and regret that 
interior cannot receive the same at- 
tention, but by spraying the interior 
with crude oil occasionally, it may be 
found beneficial as a preservative. At 
the present. time the Pittsburg & 
Lake Erie railroad is testing this idea. 

The best of paint should be used 
in order to prevent rust after paint- 
ing. The paint which has the great- 
est wearing elasticity is preferable as 
there is less liability for the penetra- 
tion of moisture. Adhesion is just as 
important, and to have perfect adhes- 
ion the paint should dry from the in- 
side out, the same as wood varnish. 
By using the best materials we need 
not fear the expansion and contraction 
of the plates as long as the elasticity 
remains. 

Following are some data showing 
the relative cost of repairs to steel 
and wood cars which I am confident 
is correct so far as it pertains to the 
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Pittsburg & Lake Erie equipment re- 
paired on its lines: 
100 Woop Cars Reguirinc Heavy REPAIRS. 


CORE CE: MUNCIE Sei 3 sie weeaoane $2,521.00 
AVGrOWS DOP CBF oo o5:a0ye00 $ 25.21 
Labor and supervision...........00- 1,631.00 
Awerage per C8r ..ccccceses 16.31 
TOR 8 iierids igs o ce $4,152.00 
PORT Ss osc pe beer vice 1 aa $ 41.52 
100 STEEL Cars ReQuirinc HeEAvy REPAIRS. 
COgk: 0 GAORGTUAE o s-bas-<os s cua <ehe vas $3,424.00 
Average per Car ..cesse. ooe@ 34. 
Labor and swwpervision........-.secees 2,292.00 
Average POr CAL .. cccvcsaee 22.92 
EON ONS wich Sbees cocnns Crean eee $5,716.00 
FOR icine picts een $ 57.16 


I wish to mention further that a 
very accurate record was kept of the 
average number of times the differ- 
ent classes of cars were called into 
the shop for light, medium and heavy 
repairs, covering a period of one year, 
as follows: 


Average number of times one wood coal 
car was in shop during one year...... 


Average cost of repairs each time in shop$16.23 
Average number of times one wood coke 


car was in shop during one year...... 


Average cost of repairs each time in shop.$10.74 
Average number of times one steel car 


was in shop during one year.........- 1 1/3 


Average cost of repairs each time in shop. .$6.74 


The above figures represent the cost 
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of material and labor less scrap cred- 
its, and is the average cost of the 
total repairs to 806 heavy steel cars, 
1,352 medium steel cars, 9,180 light 
steel cars; a total of 11,338. 

Wood cars were as follows: 707 
heavy wood coal car repairs, 513 
heavy wood coke car repairs, 3,018 
medium coal car repairs, 3,354 medium 
coke car repairs, 12,438 light coal car 
repairs, 12,040 light coke car repairs; 

Attention is called particularly to 
the number of times a steel and a 
wood. car is called into the shop per 
year, and to the difference in the 
cost of maintenance per car. Of 
course, it must be understood that 
when the time comes to renew the 
steel car parts which are worn out, 
the figures shown will be inadequate 
for the reason that we are comparing 
steel cars with a collection of new 
and old wood cars, but even so, I be- 
lieve, if we give the steel cars the 
proper care their. maintenance will be 
less in the end’ than that of wood 
cars, 


A MASSIVE TOD ENGINE FOR THE CARNEGIE 


An engine of unusual size and de- 
sign has recently been installed by 
the William Tod Co., 
O., at the Ohio Works of the _Car- 


Youngstown, 


negie Steel Co., for driving a new 
three-high blooming mill, which re- 
places a two-high mill driven by a 
45 x 72-inch twin cylinder reversing 
engine built by the same makers a 
number of years ago. This engine is 
of the tandem-compound Corliss type 
with long range cut-off gear, and has 
steam cylinders 52 and 90 inches di- 
ameter and 60 inches stroke. It is 
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believed to be the largest 
compound engine ever built and is 
said to be the only engine regularly 
transmitting over 8,000 horsepower 
through a single crank pin. 

The unusual size of the engine ap- 
pears also from the following general 
dimensions: Total length, 71 ft.; 
height of low pressure cylinder above 
foundations, 13 feet; height of cen- 
above foundations, 6 


tandem 


ter of engine 


feet 11 inches. 

Owing to the extremely heavy and 
variable service which this engine has 
to perform, a special type of cut-off 


gear was required. The power re- 
quired for certain passes of the ingot 
greatly exceeds the power which can 
be developed in the steam cylinders, 
and it was necessary to provide for 
this deficiency in the design of the 
fly wheel, the engine of necessity 
slowing down during the rolling peri- 
ods, recovering its speed while run- 
ning light. The governor must there- 
fore regulate quickly, and at the 
same time have great stability to pre- 
vent racing, since the engine will de- 
velop 8,000 horsepower at _ rated 
speed and will bring the wheel back 
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to full speed in about two revolu- 
tions. 

The range of cut-off is from noth- 
ing to full stroke, and as the usual 
expedient of giving the steam valves 
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The crank shaft is 30 inches diam- 
eter in the bearings and 36 inches di- 
ameter through the fly wheel. It is a 
hollow steel forging. The fly wheel 
is of extra heavy construction. The 





Fic. 2—ENGINE BED ON PLANER. 


negative lap was not permissible on 
account of the danger of the engine 
running away in case of a derange- 
ment of the dash pots, a floating trip 
gear was adopted. The governor can 
release the steam valves at any point 
of the piston travel, but the steam 
valves are positively closed by the 
wrist plate at the end of the piston 
stroke, so that in no event can steam 
at boiler pressure pass directly to the 
low pressure cylinder, as is the case 
with the usual “double eccentric” type 
of gear. 

The steam valves for both high 
pressure and low pressure cylinders 
are driven from a single eccentric, 
while the on each 
cylinder have a separate eccentric, 
thus departing from usual practice 
and providing for the separate adjust- 
ment of compression and release in 
each cylinder. Owing to this «arrange- 
ment, perfect valve setting has been 
attained in both cylinders. 


exhaust valves 


The valve gear rockers are inverted 
from their usual position: and hang 
downward. The carrier rods tend to 
swing pendulum fashion with greatly 
reduced wear and tear as compared 
with the usual arrangement. A hand- 
operated piston valve is provided in 
a convenient position, by means of 
which the engine may be turned by 
hand in either direction. 


rim is in two parts and was cast 
with the arms. The latter, however, 
are separated at the center to elim- 
inate shrinkage strains. The arms are 
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The connecting rod is of the “mar- 
ine” type with babbitt directly in the 
rod at the crank end, and a solid end 
with bronze boxes at the crosshead. 
The crosshead is of cast steel of the 
lightest construction with adjustable 
shoes. The bearing surface is 30 
inches x 60 inches. 

The pistons are both of steel, of 
the umbrella type which has been the 
standard practice of the William Tod 
Co. for several years.- Pistons of this 
type of large diameters have been in 
successful operation for some years, 
and have proved entirely satisfactory. 
The high pressure piston rod is 11 
inches diameter and is solid, while the 
low pressure piston rod is 15 inches 
diameter and is hollow. Both pistons 
are carried free from the cylinders, 
the rods being cambered and _ sup- 
ported on sliding heads. The con- 
struction is such that easy access 
may be had to both cylinders with- 
out disturbing any tie pieces or heavy 
parts of the engine. The low pres- 
sure cylinder is provided with a man- 
hole in the back head. 

A special feature of the design is 
the direct attachment of both high 
pressure and low pressure cylinders 
to the bed plate. The high pressure 
cylinder is secured by studs to the 
flange of the bed plate, while heavy 
forged steel tie bolts 13 inches diam- 
eter extend from lugs on the bed 











Fic. 3—TuHe OUTBOARD BEARING. 


of H section, giving extreme rigidity. 
The hub is of cast steel. The com- 
plete wheel weighs 250,000 pounds, 


and is 25 feet in diameter. 





plate to sockets in the low pressure 
cylinder head. The tie bolts pass 
alongside the high pressure cylinder 
but are entirely free from it. By 
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this construction the expansion and 
contraction of each cylinder is taken 
care of separately, and in operation 
no perceptible motion of either cylin- 
der occurs. The sole plate under the 
cylinders is of the heaviest construc- 
tion. It simply maintains the align- 
ment of the machine, both cylinders 
being free to slide upon it. The main 
bearing, which is 30 inches diameter 
by 58 inches long, is cast in one 
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piece with the guide barrel. The fin- 
ished bed plate weighs 95 tons. Fig. 
2 shows its massive proportions. 

The back bearing is similar in de- 
sign to the main bearing and is se- 
cured to the foundation by numerous 
foundation bolts. Fig. 3 cut shows 
clearly the construction of these bear- 
ings. They are provided with four 
shells which are rigidly locked in 
place by the cap, which is re-inforced 
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by two horizontal bolts. A _ liberal 
channel around the edge of all main 
castings entirely prevents oil from 
reaching the foundation. 

As may be seen from Fig. 1, the 
enormous size of the engine demands 
a special arrangement of operating 
platforms around the valve gear. This 
platform 7 feet above the floor line, 
leaving ample room anderneath for 
access to the lower valve gear. 


THE MANUFACTURE OF CONCRETE BRICK FROM 
BLAST FURNACE AND OTHER SLAG 


By 


The important question of the util- 
ization of the waste material pro- 
duced by blast and other furnaces 
has seriously occupied the considera- 
tion of experts for some time past, 
and this paper deals briefly with a 
method of utilizing this waste mate- 
rial profitably. We have first to con- 
sider the fact that all slag made by 
the present blast furnaces costs from 
8 to 12 cents per ton of iron pro- 
duced to convey it to the slag dump, 
this cost not including any rental on 
the dumping ground. In a furnace 
producing 800 to 1,000 tons per week, 
the cost of removing the slag only 
would be $5,000 per annum. On ac- 
count of the large amount of lime 
and silica contained therein, blast fur- 
nace slag is a most valuable brick 
making material. 


It is proposed to show that instead 
of removing the slag to the dump, that 
by running it in its molten state into 
water, and there granulating it, a first- 
class brick making material is avail- 
able. The excess lime in the slag 
causes it to granulate easily in direct 
contact with water, which converts 
all free lime into a fixed state, and at 
the same time eliminates all free sul- 
phur from the slag. The ease with 
which the slag is granulated saves 
considerable expense, no grinding be- 
ing necessary as with other slag and 
dust destructor refuse. A great num- 
ber of plants are in active operation 
on the continent manufacturing brick 
from blast furnace slag. 


In 1904, a small plant was erected 
at the Landore Works of Messrs, 
Baldwins, Ltd., capable of producing 
about 8,000 brick per day of nine 
hours, as an experiment. The experi- 





1Abstract of a paper presented before The 
Staffordshire Iron & Steel Institute, Dudley, 
Eng., Jan, 18, 1908. 
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mental plant consisted of a rough 
granulating arrangement, a _ furnace 
for drying the granulated slag, a con- 
veyor and lime slacking plant, measur- 
ing machine and elevators for lifting 
the mixture to an edge runner grind- 
ing mill, used for mixing and serving 
a pulverizer which fed the brick press 
from the mixing pan. The press was 
a vertical one with a revolving table, 
having a vertical upward pressure on 
the 4%4 x 9-inch face to form the 
brick, and one steam hardening cham- 
ber. The brick produced by this ex- 
perimental plant has proven so satis- 
factory as a building material that a 
much larger plant has been con- 
structed at the -Landore Works on 
the German principle, with a daily 
output up to 45,000 brick. 


Granulating Plant. 


The granulating is done by running 
the molten slag into a bosh of water 
about six times the volume of the 
slag. The back-water from the fur- 
nace, tuyers and coolers is used for 
this purpose. The excessive quantity 
of lime contained in the slag causes 
it to split up immediately upon con- 
tact with the water and all trace of 
unspent and free lime is entirely elim- 
inated from the slag. The free sul- 
phur at the same time is carried off 
by the great volume of steam gener- 
ated in consequence of the intense 
heat of the molten slag falling into 
the water. The siag being thus gran- 
ulated, is flushed down a culvert into 
a receiving dump at the bottom of 
an elevator erected at some distance 
from the blast furnace, which con- 
veys it to a number of heavy squeez- 
ing rollers which separate the water 
from it and crushes any coarse par- 
ticles of slag existing. After passing 
through these squeezing rolls, it 
drops into a hopper truck which con- 


veys it to stock bunkers at the brick 
works, 
Lime Grinding House. 

For the manufacture of brick from 
blast furnace slag, white lime coh- 
taining no more than one-half of one 
per cent of magnesia, has been found 
to be the most satisfactory. The 
lime in the wunslacked state is put 
through an ordinary jaw crusher and 
ground in a ball mill to pass through 
a mesh of about 8,000 per square inch. 
The slag and unslacked lime in their 
proper proportions (95 to 93 per cent 
granulated slag and 5 to 7 per cent 
lime) are taken to the top of the 
building and conveyed to a silo, capa- 
ble of holding enough material to 
make 1,000 brick. The silo when filled 
is dropped into a preparing machine 
with a steam jacketed chamber and 
containing pulverizing blades working 
on the principle of a Root’s blower. 
The heat generated from the steam 
jacketed chamber sets up the reac- 
tion of the hot lime, which produces 
in the brick at this stage sufficient 


hardness to enable it to be handled © 


satisfactorily by the operators of the 
brick press and hardening chambers. 
After the mixture has been thoroughly 
worked, and the lime sufficiently in- 
corporated into the granulated slag, 
the mixture is let out on the first 
floor above, and there served to the 
machines as required. After being 
pressed into their requisite shapes 
and sizes, the brick are placed in flat- 
topped trolleys, holding about 700 to 
900, and taken to the steaming cham- 
bers, where they are allowed to re- 
main for 12 hours. 

After the steam is turned off and 
blown as far as possible into the 
next chamber, which should, by this 
time, be ready to receive -it, the 
brick are taken out and loaded into 
trucks ready for use. It is found that 
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at this stage they are sufficiently hard 
to endure rough handling, the steam in 
the chambers having started the re- 
action in the lime in a very rapid man- 
ner, enabling the brick to be used on 
construction work as soon as they are 
cold enough to be handled. 


Uniformity of Slag. 


No uniformity of mixture can be 
expected from dust destructor refuse, 
because it is essential in the first 
place to get rid of any material that 
happens to come along. With a pds- 
sibility of a sudden change in the ma- 
terial with which the furnace is 
charged, brick made from this refuse 
are liable to be of different composi- 
tion, and therefore of various colors, 
which would be detrimental in either 
case in a brick for house building. 
The same applies to brick made from 
ground up slag, coming from zinc sec- 
onds, or slag from zinc retorts, or 
any other metallurgical composition. 
Blast furnace slag, however, is 
necessarily somewhat uniform in qual- 
ity, as otherwise the quality of the 
iron would be affected. Therefore, if 
the quality of the iron be right, 
which, of course, is the first object of 
the blast furnace, it necessarily fol- 
lows that the resultant slag would be 
of a gray color and suitable for gran- 
ulating. It will be understood that 
all brick made from this slag uniform 
in quality would necessarily be uni- 
form in color, an improvement on 
brick made from dust destructor and 
other refuse slags. The granulated 
material obtained from black slag 
would contain a certain percentage of 
unreduced iron, so would require a 
much larger percentage of added lime 
to form a suitable concrete brick. 
Therefore, in the event of a furnace 
turning out black slag, it is better to 
remove it to the dump, rather than 
have varying colors in the brick. 


Preparation of Material. 


One of the most important points to 
consider is the careful preparation of 
all materials used in the manufacture 
of brick. It is important to have per- 
fect uniformity in all materials used 
and this must be strictly adhered to. 
The following points must always be 
born in mind: 1. The uniformity of 
all material to be worked up. 2. 
Uniformity in mechanical composi- 
tion, which controls the mechanical 
action of the lime and slag in the 
brick. 3. Uniformity in the _ thor- 
ough slacking of quicklime to hydrate 
of calcium. 4. Uniformity in the 
proportion of lime to granulated slag 
in the mixture. 5. Uniformity in the 
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physical properties of the mixture to 
be pressed, having chief regard to its 
capacity for lending itself to pres- 
sure. 

The capacity for complete combina- 
tion of the materials is dependent en- 
tirely upon the mode of preparation 
of the materials to be employed. It is 
only by carefully following out and 
fulfilling the above conditions that a 
concrete brick plant can be expected 
to work successfully, for the regu- 
larity of the working would vary in 
proportion to the degree in which any 
of the above conditions are not com- 
plied with.. A deviation from any of 
these foregoing conditions would 
necessarily cause a corresponding ir- 
regularity and possibly. an interrup- 
tion of work. The first two conditions 
refer solely to the physical and chem- 
ical proportions of the crude material, 
buta careful examination of local con- 
ditions must be thoroughly made be- 
fore answering the question of the 
advisability of erecting a concrete 
brick works. It must first be ascer- 
tained whether a_ sufficient regular 
supply of suitable and uniform qual- 
ity of slag is available for the pur- 
pose of brick making, and whether 
the slag can be obtained without dif- 
ficulty at a normal cost. The amount 
of slag required in the granulated 
form is about three tons per 1,000 
brick. The lime employed must be, 
as far as.possible, a pure, fat, white 
lime, and must necessarily contain in 
the slacked condition as high a per- 
centage of oxide of calcium as it is 
possible to obtain. This should cer- 
tainly not be under 92 per cent. The 
admixture of clay or magnesia, which 
is supposed to impart so-called hy- 
draulic properties to the lime, is det- 
rimental, and any appreciable quanti- 
ties of such mixtures will make the 
lime unworkable. 

In reference to the slacking of the 
lime we must distinguish between two 
methods. 1. The slacking of lime 
alone without the presence of granu- 
lated or ground slag. 2. The’* slack- 
ing of the lime simultaneously with 
the mixing of the slag. In the first 
method many advantages which 
alone are offered in the latter meth- 
od, are entirely lost. One point that 
has an important influence on the 
composition of a suitable molding 
material, is the conversion of burnt 
lime into hydrate of lime, which takes 
place by 100 parts of burnt lime ab- 
sorbing 32 parts of its weight of 
water, which combines chemically 
with the lime, generating considerable 
heat. The author, therefore, con- 
tends that the process in which un- 
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slacked lime is used for the purpose 
of mixing with granulated or ground 
slag, is much more suitable in all 
cases where the granulated slag car- 
ries a certain amount of water or 
moisture. The moisture, however, 
should not exceed 10 per cent in the 
process under consideration. 

The mixture is immediately placed 
in a steam jacketed preparing ma- 
chine in which the best results only 
can be’ secured. Immediately the 
mixture is made it necessarily fol- 
lows that the unslacked ground lime 
commences to absorb moisture from 
the granulated slag, and heat is at 
once generated. The process is great- 
ly accelerated by the introduction of 
the mixture into the steam jacketed 
chamber, which sets up a rapid reac- 
tion, even before the brick is made. 
The employment of the steam jacket 
not only. increases the plasticity of the 
mixture but also insures complete 
slacking of the burnt lime, a very impor- 
tant point. Another important feature of 
the steam jacketed chamber is that the 
burnt lime is completely slacked in 
about five minutes, whereas, under or- 
dinary conditions, complete slacking 
of the lime would occupy from 10 to 
20 hours. 

Since the presses always work the 
material with due regularity, the per- 
fect arrangement of the mixing blades 
in their action upon the mixture has 
shown that a period of 10 minutes 
would be sufficient to insure a proper 
degree of mixing, but to make doubly 
sure that the operation of mixing is 
properly accomplished, from 20 to 25 
minutes should be allowed for this 
operation. This insures the proper 
proportion of the material in the 
steam jacketed chamber, and the for- 
mation of isolated pellets of lime is en- 
tirely avoided, rendering further hand- 
ling of the material through a crush- 
ing chamber unnecessary. The struc- 
ture of the finished brick is so per- 
fect in its formation that no particles 
of lime can be discerned. Should it 
be desired to add any coloring matter, 
for the purpose of obtaining a fin- 
ished brick of a eertain shade, such 
coloring matter can best be added at 
the time of making the mixture. 

If the plant is steam-driven the en- 
gine exhaust is used for the steam 
jacketed preparing machine, conse- 
quently, the steam consumption for 
heating purposes need not be consid- 
ered so far as cost be concerned. 
One of the principal features to con- 
sider in the manufacture of brick is 
the necessity of having machinery, 
which, in case of mishap, is quickly 
adjustable, and possesses the faculty 
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of being adaptable to all conditions 
of work to which it may be put. 
Hydraulic Press for Testing. 

A noteworthy feature in connection 
with the brick plant above described, 
is the press for testing brick. The 
ram is so arranged that its area~is 
equal to the 9 x 43% inch face of the 
brick to be tested, which is always 
placed upon the ram table with a 
loose block of iron equal in size on 
top of tthe brick. The press is 
worked by a ram of 2% inches di- 
ameter, actuated by a ratchet lever, 
the top of this ram having a %-inch 
pitch square thread cut in it. Two 
12-inch hydraulic gages are connected 
to the cylinder to indicate the pres- 
sure exerted on the brick; each gage 
reads up to 8,000 pounds per square 
inch. The apparatus shows what each 
brick will stand, a condition which 
must be invariably guaranteed. The 
tables below are abstracted from the 
test sheets: 
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placing these: brick in a freezing cham- 
ber direct from the steam hardening 
chamber, and they have been left 
there to freeze for 12 hours. Immedi- 
ately the brick were removed from 
the freezing chamber, they were boiled 
and then frozen again, and at the end 
of this drastic treatment, they did not 
show the least sign of detriment. 
Tests’ have also been carried out 
with the object of ascertaining the 
amount of moisture which these bricks 
can absorb, and the following tables 
VI and VII show the result of the 
tests. It will be noted that the brick 
absorb less moisture as they get old- 
er. The tests also show that the 
brick made from blast furnace granu- 
lated slag, compare favorably with or- 
dinary red brick. It will be observed, 
however, that the brick H, J and K, 
made from ground up zine slag, are 
far from satisfactory, as the porous 
condition of these brick can only be 
put down to the unsuitable mechanical 























Table I. Slag and Refuse Brick Tests. "OES, 
: | Total | 
Date Material Ageof Cracked | Crushed) Mark | tons 
Made by 4 : Fong aa oak on | crush-| Remarks 
of test made from Brick Pog ats Brick pote 
9|9{|07 Zine Slag and New made 1000 1200 H 21.3 Just out of 
Lime chambers 
do. do do. 1000 1200 J 21.2 do. 
do, do. do, 100) 150) K 22.8 do 
do. do. 7 months 500 650 L 11.45 |7 months out 
} in the weather 
| 
dn. do. 7 months 500 | 7 M 12.38 do. 
do. do. 7 months 550 | 750 N 13.2 do 
do, )| Baldwins | Granulated B. 40 do. 2000 | 2200 oO 33.7 do 
) F. Basic Slag } 
) Ltd. and Lime | 
) 
do. )| Landore do. 40 do. 1300 3100 re 54.3 do 
) | 
do. ) paisies do. 40 do. £300 | 2600 Q |} 49 do. 
Tabie II. Slag and Refuse Brick Tests. 
, - pois : ~ 
Date | Mark Composition) Age of lorack- \Crush- — 
of on Made by : ! | ed at | ed at cru-b- Remarks. 
Test. | Brick. | of Brick Brick. |jbs per sq. in| ing on 
| brick. 
; | | 
9|9,;07) A. Baldwin’s | B. F. Slag | 12 months | 1(00 2400 42.3 Basic B, F. 
| 1 Ltd. |; and Lime, Slag 
do. | B. — do. 9 months | 2009 2200 38.8 do. 
td. 
fo. 4 6 Baldwin's B. F. Slag, 30 months | 1200 3100 54.7 do. 
Ltd. | Lime and | (stopped test) 
| ' | Breeze | Ground up Slag 
do. | D. | Zinc, Slag | 1 month 300 900 | 15.8 |White Salt in 
| and Lime. Brick and on Face? 
do...) & | do. 1600 1200 21.1 do. 
Nov., | 8. | mF. Gabe: | trees shenm | 2000 | 2200 388 | Baldwins B. F. 
1906 | | and Lime | chambers | Slag. 
| trom | 
Baldwins Ltd 
am, fis as | do, 9 months | 2202 3390 58.1 | do. 
1907 | 





'See analyses T. ble III. 


As regards the effect of frost on 
such brick, it can be safely stated that 
it has no effect whatever upon them 
after the reaction of the lime has 
been set up. Tests have been made, 





2 
See analysis Table V. 


mixture of the material from which 
they are made. 

The following table is an estimate 
of the cost of granulated slag brick, 
which compares favorably with the 
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cost of manufacturing the ordinary red 

clay brick against which slag or con- 

crete brick will have to compete. 
Labor Cost, per 1,000 Bricks. 





Men. Occupation. 
1, Granulating MOR: eve cecnkece $ 1.12 
1. Lime grinding house....... 1,12 
1. Loading bogies at bottom of 

REE ee Ca aneubaws 6 1,00 
1. Discharging slag .......... 1.00 
1. Discharging coal for boilers, 

HE cee baseekeebrec ent 1.00 
1. Discharging at top of hoist 

16 MR ck cw obmadene ware’: 1,00 
1 At preparing machine...... 1,12 
2. On floor above presses feed- " 

ing machine ..... Pe akc 2.00 
2. On presses removing esau 

DEMME. Ss ceeewemar seks 2.25 
4 To load molded bricks on 

BOOS isc cnn avekecehes 5 4.00 
4 Hardening chambers and dis- 

Chad >. wketaddteeeas - 4.00 
1. Stoker and engine man..... ; 1.62 
1. Foreaeie- sc. inenean s<o0cexe 2.00 
1. Fitter or blacksmith....... 1.50 
1 General laborer and _ spare 

WHR ipaceecdawss bev case .87 
23 Total labor, cost per day. $25.60 


Say, 25,000 per day, at. $25. 60 or $1.02 per 
1,000 brick. 


Cost Sheet per 1,000. 
A. Cost town water per 1,000 bks 500 
0.06 


Galle. os. Gain owinsskcienenes 
B. Cost coal per 1,000 for hardening 
CHOMNDOR .. .. ik vc chdlenc5 6s cemaien -36 
c Cost coal per 1,000 for steam to en- 
GiNO. soho ee wanes veo reeeeee soe We 
D. Cost of lime per 1,000 say... aOR .50 
E Cost sundries, stores, oil, wear and 
tear, etc., per 1,000..........66. 7 ae 
F. Office charges, rates and taxes, etc., 
also traveling expenses, etc., = 
LQG inc eeuneney coe .37 
G. Cost traffic charges, etc., per 1,000: 12 
H. Depreciation on buiiding | and plant, 
Say, Per 1,00O. vecvdickiwccsdscs. 23 
as Cost labor, per — hein say..... 1.03 
K. Int. on $58,000 @ OF ROME. 6k n'a 1.15 
Charge for adh BS slag and de- 
livery of same, say 3 tons.........%.. 37 
M. Royalty per ‘1,000 RENN 5s 0cns since ‘ 
When making a daily output of 25,000 
bricks, total cost per 1,000. ee 425 


If plant were kept operated night and day, 
and producing say 45,900 bricks in 24 hours, 
—_ the above standing charges would be as 
ollows: 


Office chacyud;: Gtess sacks ci vekek eaehes -208 
Interest Oth. - COMB iii ck vce cute cabes ste -222 
Be PPP by eee rPees ove ery -143 
Foreman to have charge of two shifts.... .037 

.610 


With an output of 45,000 bricks per 24 hours 
the total cost would be $3.13 pez 1,000. 


In conclusion, although it is not ex- 
pected that these brick should be ca- 
pable of resisting the action of fire, 
yet it can be safely said that they can 
withstand a greater heat than ordinary 
red brick. In several instances previ- 
ously quoted these bricks have been 
used for work in which they have 
been exposed to high temperatures 
without detriment. As an instance, in 
the outer walls of the regenerators of 
steel melting furnaces, where the thick- 
ness was 18 inches and 2 feet 3 inches, 
only 9 inches of fire brick was used 
on the inside. In these cases there 
was less buckling or distortion than 
with those built with red brick. An- 
other case may be cited where some 
houses were built, the lower portion 
of concrete brick, the upper of red 
brick. This property was destroyed 
by fire, and it was found that the red 
material was badly twisted and dis- 
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torted, and had to be taken down and 

rebuilt, while the lower portions, which 

were built of concrete brick, remained 

firm and intact, and showed no detri- 

mental effects from the great heat to 

which it had been subjected. 
Discussion. 

This paper excited considerable dis- 
cussion, of which a synopsis is given 
below. 

W. J. Foster said the matter was of 
great importance to blast furnace men, 
because slag with many of them was 
a waste product, which they had to pay 
to remove, and they would be only too 
glad to adopt any process for utilizing 
it. He would like to know the cost of 
the installation of a plant capable of 
manufacturing 45,000 brick in 24 hours. 
He would like to know also whether 
there was any intention to put down 
machinery in England or Germany. He 
understood that the lime slag was the 
best for the purpose, but what were they 
to do with the lean slag or “black” slag, 
and even with the very limy slag, which 
might be liable to disintegration. It might 
require two or three machines to deal 
with the slag from one blast furnace. 

James Donechay said that as long as 
25 years ago, he remembered brick being 
made from blast furnace slag. But with- 
in a certain time the brick cracked, and 
the air got through. A serious trouble 
would be the difference in the proportion 
of lime, some slags having 25 per cent 
and others 40 to 44 per cent. In the 
north of England, they used to grind slag 
and make mortar of it. The durability 
of the bricks depended on the proportion 
of lime, phosphorus and sulphur. If 
they got a slag high in lime, naturally, 
in time, it would decay, and if it was 
high in phosphorus, it would be liable 
to become brittle. But a serious trouble 
would be the variety in the working of 
the furnace which produced such differ- 
ences in the slag. The case was very 
different in the north where Spanish ore 
was used, and hard coke. He was very 
certain that the task of brick making 
in the Midlands would be a difficult one. 
J. Paterson thought that the new idea 
should be more useful in South Wales, 
especially in Swansea, and to a firm like 
Baldwins. But the whole thing would 
have to be scientifically worked out be- 
fore it could be satisfactory. He had 
some experience in brick making many 
years ago, having made millions of brick 
and spending about $300,000. The ex- 
periment proved in the end an absolute 
failure, and the plant had been pulled 
down. It might possibly be that the 
causes of failure were to an extent scien- 
tific, and he believed that the brick used 
with cement were successful. 

Mr. Paterson considered the manufac- 
ture should pay well. Many years ago 
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Table IlI—Analysis of. Concrete 
Bricks Shown in the Test Sheet 


—" 
Brick B. Brick D. 
Per Cent. Per Cent. 
Nn a ee ae Rey CE 38.343 11.950 
ere bus ess ssh erle. oss 31.150 53.480 
Calcium Sulphide ......... 2.774 
Peroxide of Iron........... -176 3.971 
Suboxide of manganese..... 1.842 -156 
ITs 5G ats aia" ab ow peak 10.413 8.663 
REE Pins sin s:50s 345.505 e0e .737 
Carbon di-oxide and com- 
oe Oo Cee ee 13.900 19.820 


Table IV—Analysis of Blast Furnace 
Slag (Basic). 
Ordinary Granulated 





Slag. Slag. 

Per Cent. Per Cent. 

CAS ae rer erry a 33.900 34.710 
7” SRANRSEENSG SSeS ieee ae ea 44.060 44.030 
Oxide of manganese........ 1.909 2.160 
Sulphur of Lime ...... 4.160 3.690 
Ge a Be oo 1.160 -800 
PEE FG eh ea ikdcs bo vase 11.600 11.400 
See en ae 3.090 3.106 
| ER ear eS rey oe ae - 99.879 99.896 


Table. V—Analysis of Salts Forming 
White Deposit on Brick. 





Per Cent 

ON eS ee er ee .120 
NE a a eaiecare og 8 sik ng sain winnie wierb che and 1.020 
nes oie SE ac bei ke LAS ew ne 2 3.540 
GR ta Saas while s win th ale tien un bale’ 3.639 
SSE ER SP ee Cae res eee 27.802 
ERG SS cc ibe at ul c dee suites wae o 18.232 
RT PES a re Greeny Gee akg eee 44.600 
99.940 


he had tried a little experiment by mix- 
ing hematite slag with a little ash in 
many thousands of brick, and a num- 
ber of houses were built with them. 
This was 27 years ago, and the houses 
were still standing, and in a satisfactory 
condition, 

W. H. Carder recalled an experiment 
made many years ago by Charles Wood, 
of Middlesbrough, who was actively en- 
gaged in the manufacture of slag brick. 
He would like to know whether they 
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were still being used for house building. 
His own impression was that all bricks 
of a vitreous or vitrified character were 
damp, owing to the fact that metallic 
bricks would absorb and retain moisture, 
and would also cause rapid condensation 
of the air. They could test that any 
time by examining the London & North 
Western railway bridges, which were built 
with blue bricks. In the hottest day of 
summer blue brick would be damp. The 
promoters would have a long row to 
hoe in competition with the red bricks. 


In regard to the price, $3.75 had been 
mentioned as the bed-rock price at 
which the brick could be produced. But 
no allowance had been made for stop- 
pages and breakages of machines. When- 
ever the furnace worked badly, the in- 
crease in the cost of the brick would be 
50 per cent. The cost of red-brick in 
the district was now about $5 per thou- 
sand, so that the slag brick would be 
at a disadvantage. There was scope 
for an investigation, to find out whether 
it was possible to get a better price than 
by cracking the slag for road purposes. 


R. Buchanan thought the prospects of 
success would be greatly increased, at 
large establishments where there were a 
number of furnaces, than where there were 
only one or two. One great advantage 
would be that the makers of the brick 
would get rid of the fumes of smoke 
at present so common in brick making. 
It was quite true that the brick would 
absorb more water than the ordinary 
red bricks, and if the frost came upon 
the moist brick, scaling was bound to 
take plake. He believed the successful 
production of slag bricks to be a matter 


Table VI. Soaking Test. 





| General Construction. 


| 


- | Per cent 
Distinguishing | ,, . Weight | Weight | moisture | Hours | Age of | 
Marks Compositicn. before. after. totota] Soaking) Brick | Remarks 
| lbs. Ibs. | weight Months) 
| | 
{— —————————————————— —— - 
Brick same as | B. F. Slag and /Taken from 
O, P, and Q Lime 8.75 12.5 % 50 40 | Stock 
Brick same as Zine Retort Slag) 
,J,and K and Lime | 7.437 8.25 10.92% 50 New | do. 
Brick same as | B. F. Slag and | 
es bass ime | 8.25 9 9.09% 50 | do. 
Brick same as | Wire Cut Red | Burnt | 
| 3 ey Bric 8.25 9,312 9 58% 50 Brick do. 
Brick same as_ | B. F. Slagand Dried in 
heats al Lime | - 7.562 8.5 12.4 % 50 9 Joven before 
| | soaking 
Brick same as_ (Zinc Retort Slag) | Dried in 
H, J, and K} and Lime | 6312 7.875 24.75% 59 New | oven after 
| |} steaming 
Table VII. Burnt Clay Brick Test. 
Date of Total | | Crack- | Crush- 
Mark. tons | Composition. | How made | edat | edat | Remarks. 
test. ee ibs. per sq in. 
| | iy 
9}9/07| F. | 70.5 | Staffs.Clay | Pressed | 400 | 4°00 | Stopped test at 4000 Ibs. 
ee. a8; §. FR R.d Brick Wire Cut 250 | 1200 | Used for chimney Stacks and 
General work. 
do, |G. 35.2 do. | Pressed | 200 | 2000 |For Tunnel Work and Gen- 
| | | eral Work 
do. | R 80.0 | do. Pressed | 300 | 1700 |Used for Chimney Stacks and 
| | 
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of the greatest importance to blast fur- 
nace men, 

Mr. Butler, replying to the discussion, 
said that his calculation of outlay was 
$40,000 for the plant and $10,000 for the 
building, depreciation on the building be- 
ing 2 per cent, and 5 per cent on the 
plant. Replying to various questions, the 
speaker said that the slag might be some- 
what limy. With regard to “black” slag 
if it was very bad, they sent it right 
away to the dump. For good qualities 
they took care to mix well with a pulver- 
izer. Of course, it was understood that 
a black slag must require more lime. 

With regard to the working of the 
scheme, the plant had been started by 
a German syndicate. The speaker agreed 
with Mr. Paterson that a mixture with 
ashes would make a suitable brick. With 
regard to scaling he had built a wall a 
long time ago two days after bricks were 
made, and they were not even put in the 
hardening chamber. Yet they had shown 
no ill effects from the frost. He had no 
doubt that the hardening chamber would 
cure them. In a couple of months, he 
would be able to show them some of the 
structures about which he had been talk- 
ing. It was quite true that whole rows 
of houses had been satisfactorily built in 
Barrow-in-Furness. Any dampness, he 
thought, was probably due to imperfect 
mixing. 

Mr. Davis said that at Middlesbrough 
the bricks were being cast into molds, 
but they were very inferior and never 
sound. Mr. Paterson pointed out that 
a great deal of the paving in Darlington 
was produced from slags in a very sim- 
ilar way. W. J. Foster thought they 
could dismiss from their minds any idea 
of disintegration from age. 

Mr. Butler, continuing, said he had 
no doubt in the world about the success 
of the slag brick. 

Those who built the plant were going 
to build others, probably five .of them, 
and the first was only an object lesson. 
He did not want to commit himself too 
much at present. At the same time, he 
believed other people could get just as 
successful conditions, and then it was a 
question of proper mixing. They had 
only to mix the material, and time would 
do the rest. That was the principle upon 
which they meant to go, and he believed 
that to an extent that was the principle 
upon which the old Romans built the 
walls which had outlasted many genera- 
tions. 


The Ohio Falls Iron Co., at New 
Albany, Ind., has resumed operations 
with about 600 employes in its rolling 
mill department. The plant has been 
idle most of the year, but is now said 
to have some large orders ahead. 
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AN UNUSUAL FEAT IN VALVE 
CONSTRUCTION. 

The accompanying illustration shows 
an interesting and unusual example of 
valve construction. It is one of an 
order for 30-inch and 36-inch valves 


‘especially designed and built by the 


Pittsburg Valve, Foundry & Construc- 
tion Co., Pittsburg, for Messrs. San- 
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was considered advisable to substitute 
a hydraulic cylinder for hand opera- 
tion. Weight. being a great consider- 
ation on account of the handling at 
the power house, it being located 
about 12 miles from the nearest railroad, 
the size of the cylinder was reduced 
and a specially designed hand pump 
supplied to start the valves from 





36-INCH VALVE FOR UNION CONSTRUCTION Co, 


derson & Porter, engineers of New 
York city, for use in a hydraulic 
power plant which they installed for 
the Union Construction Co., at Ang- 
els, Calaveras county, Cal. 

The working head in this plant is 
1,500 feet or 650 pounds per square 
inch. On account of the unusual line 
strains 1,500 pounds per square inch 
test was specified. To meet these 
excessive requirements more than 
ordinary care had to be taken in 
both design and manufacture of these 
valves. 

The general lines follow the well 
known parallel seat wedge type used 
by the Pittsburg Valve, Foundry & 
Construction Co., for water gates and 
included the use of double stems and 
actuating cylinder. The castings were 
steel throughout; mountings, stems, 
wedge mechanism, piston and cylinder 
lining were special bronze. All sur- 
faces exposed to pressure were either 
cylindrical or segments of spheres. 
On account of the high pressure it 


their seats, after which the cylinder 
furnished ample motive power. 

An idea of the stress under test 
can be gathered from the following 
data: Total pressure on discs, 2,078,- 
000 pounds; stress on joint between 
body and bonnet, 2,714,000 pounds; 
pressure on piston to open and close 
valve, 596,000 pounds. The shipping 
weight of - this valve was 36,000 
pounds. 


Bids are wanted by, the board of 
public works at Ft. Wayne, Ind., for 
furnishing and laying 250 tons of 12- 
inch, 100 tons of 8-inch and 50tons of 
6-inch cast iron water pipes. J. F. 
Frank, city clerk, can furnish further 
details. 


The Indianapolis Water Works Co. 
will lay several miles of new water 
mains during the spring and summer 
months and extensions will probably 
be larger than they were in 1907. 
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A MACHINE FOR SWEDGING 
STEEL BARRELS. 

We illustrate herewith a new ma- 
chine designed for swedging or roll- 
ing the large beads on steel oil bar- 
rels, and also the shoulders at each 
end for supporting the heads or ends. 
This machine is fitted with two parallel 
shafts connected at the rear end with 
gears. These shafts support the up- 
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verses the lever which throws the 
clutch mechanism to the opposite side, 
and the head then is elevated to the 
required height where it is stopped 
automatically. 

It requires about one minute to 
roll or swedge each bead or shoulder. 
The machine, therefore, can finish 
barrels at the rate of about 30, per 
hour. It has capacity for working 











ye 
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MACHINE FOR SWEDGING HEADS ON STEEL BARRELS. 


per and lower swedging rolls, the rolls 
being made of tool steel and hard- 
ened. 

The cylinders are’ first prepared in 
thein plain smooth shape and placed 
in position on the machine, supported 
by the apron in front of the machine 
which acts as a guide and which is 
made adjustable. 

The machine is fitted with an auto- 
matic lifting attachment operated by 
reverse clutch mechanism which neces- 
sitates starting only by the operator. 
The upper shaft or head then de- 
scends automatically to the work and 
finishes the swedging or rolling of 
the beads, when the clutch is auto- 
matically reversed by striking a stop 
which is set at the correct position 
at the lower end of the travel of the 
head. This stop automatically re- 





metal as heavy as No. 14 gage vary- 
ing in diameter from 12 inches to 36 
inches. The machine is known as the 
“Toledo” No. 336 swedging machine 
and is des'gned and built by the To- 
ledo Machine & Tool Co., Toledo, O. 


Gas Engines for Steel Foundry.— 
During January, the Duquesne Steel 
Foundry, which operates a large plant 
in the Pittsburg district, decided to 
adopt the gas power system to oper 
ate the works formerly driven by 
steam. The initial equipment will 
consist of a 400-horsepower Westing- 
house gas engine of the 3-cylinder 
vertical enclosed type, direct con- 
nected to a 240-kilowatt generator 
which will furnish current to the var- 
ious motor drives around the plant. 
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THE VICTOR PIPE CUTTING 
MACHINE. 

. The accompanying illsutration shows 

the Victor pipe cutting machine manu- 

factured by the Dayton Machine 

Works, Dayton, O., and marketed by 


‘the Patterson Tool & Supply Co., 


Dayton, O. It is designed and built 
for the cutting off of all kinds of tub- 
ing, gas and steam pipe to any length 
and ranging in size from %- 





THE Victor PireE CUTTING MACHINE. 


inch to 2 inches inside diameter. 
It does the work quickly and 
makes a true cut, insurng a good 
start for a_ straight thread. It 
leaves but little burr on the inside 
of the pipe. The machine is generally 
placed at the end of a plumber’s or 
steam fitter’s work bench, which sup- 
ports the long end of the pipe when 
it is placed in the machine. If neces- 
sary the pipe may rest in a V-block 
on the bench to lessen the friction on 
the pipe when being cut. When in 
this position it is only necessary to 
bring the point at which the pipe is 
to be cut directly under the cutter of 
the machine and bring the cutter in 
contact with the pipe by turning the 
hand wheel at the top. The cutter 
is of the rotary type and its motion 
rotates the pipe. It is driven by means 
of gearing. The pipe rests upon the 
lower rolls in the table, which are of 
tool steel hardened. The frame on 
which they are mounted is adjustablé 
and so constructed that the rolls can 
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be instantly set for cutting any diam- 
eter of pipe within the range of the 
machine. The machine occupies an 
area of 18 x 24 inches and is 24 inches 
high. Its weight is 210 pounds. 


A NEW FOUNDRY COLD SAW 
CUTTING-OFF MACHINE. 
The accompanying illustration shows 
a new design of steel foundry cold 
saw cutting-off machine especially 
designed for using the inserted tooth 
saw blade. This machine was built 
by the Newton Machine Tool Works, 
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is provided with adjustable stops 
which can be set to disengage the 
feed at any predetermined point. The 
feed has a range up to 1% inches per 
minute, which latter, however, can 
seldom be used owing to the limita- 
tions of the saw blade. The spindle 
head has an automatic feed of 18 
inches. Hand adjustment is provided 
and a pump, piping and attachments 
are furnished for lubrication of the 
cutters. The capacity of the machine 
is for gates or risers up to 9 inches 
diameter. The work table is 3 feet 

















NEWTON STEEL FOUNDRY COLD 


Inc., Philadelphia. The. machine as 
shown carries a 32-inch “Premier” in- 
serted tooth saw blade held and driven 
by six countersunk head through bolts. 
These are drawn up by nuts back of a 
flange on the spindle... This construc- 
tion permits the saw blade being used 
flush. against the side of the casting. 
The spindle is 4% inches diameter 
and 2714 inches long. It is driven 
through spur gearing from a_phos- 
phor bronze worm wheel and _ hard- 
ened steel worm, which are encased 
and run in oil. The machine as 
shown is belt driven, but the same 
type can be used with a motor drive. 
The spindle is carried on a ram of 
great rigidity, which has been devel- 
oped through the experience of the 
builder with machines of this class. 
This ram has a continuous variable 
automatic feed with quick return and 


Saw CutTtTING OFF MACHINE. 


wide 5 feet long and has a cross dd- 
justment of 24 inches. The approxi- 
mate net weight of the machine is 
1,600 pounds. 

Information Wanted.—O. M. Betker, 
Berwyn, Ill., is desirous of receiving 
from makers and.users of high speed 
steel, the most recent and available in- 
formation concerning the following 
points: Composition, brands on the 
market including names and address 
of maker, recent interesting perform- 
ances as to actual speed and cut, en- 
durances and savings effected, experi- 
ence in wood cutting and in metal 
cutting other than iron and steel. This 
information is desired for the pur- 
pose of revising Mr. Becker’s con- 
tributions on the subject of high 
speed steel which are being prepared 
for issue in book form. 
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A NEW PORTABLE RIVET HEAT- 
ING FORGE. 

The development of the pneumatic 
riveter to its present-day efficiency and 
the wide range of its applications 
have created an extensive field fon the 











Fic. 1—Onet Type oF HAucK PORTABLE 
RIVET FORGE. 

















Fic, 2—ANOTHER TYPE OF HAUCK PoRT- 
ABLE RIVET FORGE, 


forge of a type sufficiently light to 
admit of easy removal from one floor 
of a building under construction to 
another, or about ship yards, boiler 
shops, ete. The Houck Mfg. Co., 
corner Richards street and Hamilton 
avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y., which has 
been building rivet heating forges 
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for some time, has brought out two 
models presenting .some_ interesting 
features. 
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LARGE PUNCH BUILT BY WIL- 


LIAMS, WHITE & CO. 


Williams, White & Co., Moline, II, 
In designing these forges foremost have just completed building for the 

















Fic. 1—S1peE View oF LARGE PUNC 


cons‘deration was given to securing 
the complete and uniform combustion 
of the oil. To accomplish this the 
burner is provided with its own com- 
bustion chamber, by means of which 
complete atomization is accomplished. 
In this way it overcomes a difficulty 
common to many of the older types 
of forges, which, not having their 
burners thus supplied, were of bulky 
design through the necessity of hav- 
ing their magazines built sufficiently 
large to allow atomization. The 
Houck forge weighs only about one 
hundred pounds and, with an ol 
consumption of one gallon per hour, 
can heat a sufficcent number of 
rivets of any size to supply two gangs 
of riveters. They can also be used 
for tempering and annealing work 
and even for light forging. Two 
models, which have just been placed 
upon the market, are _ illustrated. 


Idle Car Decrease.—A recent bulle- 
tin issued by the committee on car effi- 
ciency of the American Railway Asso- 
ciation, covering the period from Oct. 
30, 1907, to Feb. 19, of this year, 
shows a decrease of 23,415 cars, the 
first reduction of surplus cars since 
the end of October. Reports from 
Ohio, Indiana and Michigan district 
show a decrease of idle cars from 
98,429 on Jan. 22 to 89,602 on Feb 
19. The decrease in West. Virginia, 
Virginia and the Carolinas is from 
17,842 to 16,699. Kentucky, Tennes- 
see and Mississippi show an increase 


from 10,209 to 17,861. 





H BUILT BY WILLIAMS, WHITE & Co. 


Standard Oil Co. a gigantic punch, 
front and side views of which are shown 
in the accompanying illustrations. The 
machine weighs 63,000 pounds and is in- 
tended for punching heavy plates, hav- 
ing a capacity to punch holes up to 2 
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to the back of the throat being 66 
inches. The punch is operated by a 
right angle direct-motor drive with spur 
gear and pinion and is equipped with 
an adjustable automatic stop clutch. 


EXPANSION OF THE CINCIN- 
NATI IRON STORE CO. 

The Cincinnati Iron Store Co. has 
acquired nearly half a block of prop- 
erty adjoining its plant. This gives 
the company practically the ent're 
block bounded by Front, Freeman, 
Sargeant and Carr streets. Another 
railroad switch will be put in and 
the company’s structural yard will be 
much enlarged. The company will 
carry a larger line of concrete bars 
than heretofore. It has also recently 
taken the agency for the Tyler Tube 
& Pipe Co. 

The growth of the business of this 
company has been rapid and it has 
so diversified its line that on April 
1 the name will be changed to the 
Cincinnati Iron & Steel Co. 

Arrangements have been made to 
carry a line of machine tools in ad- 
dition to the other lines and a dis- 
play room for this branch of the 
business will be one of the ‘new fea- 
tures of the concern. In this display 
room will be found planers, shapers, 




















Fic. 2—FRoNT oF LARGE PUNCH BUILT BY WILLIAMS, WHITE & Co. 


inches in 14%inch plate. The punch has 
a massive appearance enhanced by the 
used of a cored section rather than gir- 
der frame. The throat is cut deep to 
permit the handling of large plates, the 
distance from the center of the punch 





lathes, punches and shears, bending 
rolls, grinders, etc. 

The realty purchased has a front 
age of 300 feet on Front street and is 
250 feet in depth. The purchase price 
was about $75,000. 
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COUNTRY AROUSED BY COLLINWOOD 
CATASTROPHE 


General Movement in the United States and Canada for 
Fireproofing of School Buildings and Other Public Struc- 
tures — Extensive Improvements Already Under Way 


Emphatic demand that the lesson of the Collinwood School disaster, in which 174 lives were sacrificed. be 
applied to public, private and parochial schools, public halls. and in fact to all high buildings in which numbers are 
housed or employed is being made by the public from one end of the country to the other. No matter how small 
the city, nor how large, the school authorities as well as che building authorities and fire marshals’ offices have 
caken prompt action toward the inspection of all such builaings, and voluminous reports have been made upon their 
-ond'tion, as well as to the improvements that must be made to safeguard the lives of the children and adults which 
frequently crowd them. 

Fires which have occurred since that at Collinwood—some of them occurred the day following, and since then 
with more or less frequency—emphasize the demand for greater safety in public bu'lding construction. In almost 
every state in the union, school buildings have been closed down because they were found veritable fire traps. State 
legislatures, as in Ohio and Kentucky, have undertaken drastic legislation covering the discovered defects in the 
building laws. Careful inspection has shown that in very few of the hundreds of cities and towns which have re- 
ported are buildings which have wooden stairways equ’pped with so much as even fire escapes on the outside. From 
the very day following the Collinwood catastrophe for ten days, school buildings and city poor houses throughout 


the country, at the rate of one and sometimes two a day, caught fire and burned, entailing the narrow escape of thous- 


ands of school pupils and more or less helpless adults. 

The urgency of immediate action being taken by public school and other municipal authorities to safeguard the 
lives of old and young in crowded buildings has thus been shown. In many cities school buildings have been ordered 
closed, and in some cases warrants asked‘for those in authority over the buildings because of absolute failure to 
observe even the ordinary precautions of building construction or equipment. In scores of schools, doors have been 
found locked and in hundreds exits have been found opening inward. Worse than all, in many cases where the only 
exits were reached by means of wooden stairways, there were neither fire escapes on the outside, axes or sledges within 
reach nor even temporary fire apparatus in the building. 

Inspections of the Collinwood ru’ns, as well as like buildings within the past few weeks, brought forth opinions 
from the highest authorities in building construction and fire fighting. The opinion of all is that the only safe building 
is of fireproof construction. Secondly, the inefficiency of the fire drill in case of panic in buildings not equipped with 
fire escapes was strikingly demonstrated last week in two instances, the lives of 800 children being involved. Two 
types of exterior fire escapes are recommended. One is known as the detached, or enclosed, fire escape, separated 
from the building proper by brick walls, and the other is the ordinary ladder or stair fire escape, hung on the exterior 
of the building. Authorities recommend that each floor have several of such escapes, to which entrance is had by a 
door instead of the ordinary window. Recommendation is made for the equipment of the interior of all buildings with 
stand pipes; fire extinguishers and axes, subject to rigid and regular inspection. 

Boards of education and of city aldermen in such cities as New York, Pittsburg, Cleveland and Chicago have 
asked the co-operation of the fire department authorities in specially detailing experienced firemen as 
fire wardens for public school inspection. On March 17 the board of education of Cleveland voted three bond 
issues, aggregating $450,000, for repairing old buildings, equipping a technical high school and constructing and 
equipping elementary schools for the better protection of teachers and pupils. In the old buildings, each room will be 
considered as a unit, with doors leading directly into the school yard from the first floors, and on the second and 
third floors doors will lead directly to outside fire escapes. The director of schools is instructed to prepare plans 
of all open joist and frame buildings and the alterations needed to make them fire proof. 


GENERAL INVESTIGATION that any buildings found in unsafe amount wili cover any immediate 
——. condition should be immediately expenditures for iron and steel ma- 

Is Being Made in New York and closed. terials for use in fireproofing and 
Other Eastern Cities. Some little time will be required in providing fire escapes. The sum 


New York, March 16—As a result. to complete this investigation, but it of $50,000 has been set aside for im- 
of the Collinwood distaster, a general is not expected that results will make mediate installations of additional fire 
investigation is being made to de- necessary any extensive abandonment escapes. 
termine whether cor not school build- of buildings now occupied or any In Philadelphia 20 inspectors from 
ings now occupied in New York and great amount of safeguarding work, the bureau of buildings inspection 
other eastern cities are not properly in the way of adding fire escapes, are gong over the school houses of 
safeguarded against fire. In the case etc. The New York school buildings that city. Their report will be an- 
of New York City, this inquiry is are regularly inspected and precau- nounced within a short time. This 
being conducted in accordance with tions against fire have been kept report will probably sta‘e that a num- 
a resolution passed by the board of up to a high degree of efficiency. ber of antiquated structures should 
education March 11, which directed For this reason, a relatively small eventually be replaced by fireproof 
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buildings and that this work should 
be done as-soon as finances will per- 
mit, but will also declare that in most 
instances all possible precautions are 
being taken. In Philadelphia, 
therefore, it is unlikely that any 
large amount will be spent in the early 


now 


future as a result of the lesson at 
Collinwood. 

Several smaller cities in the New 
York district are making careful in- 
spections of their school buildings 
and in isolated cases immediate im- 
proveménts are being ordered. For 


the most part, however, the buildings 
are being found in satisfactory con- 
dition and practically no expenditures 
will result. In certain places meeting 
halls and auditoriums are also being 
investigated. Jersey City is finding a 
larger number of structures 
than most other investigating cities. 


unsafe 


GENERAL MOVEMENT 





Throughout Indiana to Safeguard 
Lives of School Children. 


- Indianapolis, Ind., March 16.—Since 


the 
a general 


there is 
In- 


buildings 


Collinwood fire disaster 


movement throughout 
improve school 


safer. In 


diana to 
and make them some in- 
stances, new buildings involving fire- 
proof features are to be constructed. 
So far the work has not progressed 
the short of time, 
but important developments will likely 
come within the next month. 

officials 
within 

the 
ings, following an inspection of every 


The 


jority of tthe local buildings are com- 


because of space 


are to have a con- 


the 
condition 


Local 


ference next ten days to 


discuss of local build- 


school building in the city. ma- 
paratively new, and, while not strictly 
fireproof, are known as slow burning 
structures. 

The 
way for two new buildings, but these 
had been planned before the Collin- 
_ fire. However,. some 
in the plans are possible to make the 
still safer. Fire 


escapes are to be provided for a num- 


city already has plans under 


wood changes 


proposed buildings 


ber of buildings soon and iron stair- 
ways are to be placed in others. 


At Columbus, fire escapes will be 
ordered for one building at an esti- 
mated cost of $450. One building 
in Evansville is to be condemned as 
a fire trap and a new one to be 
erected this summer. Dunkirk has 
arranged to build a $25,000 build- 


ing and the New Castle school board 
is now asking bids for equipping three 
school buildings with fire escapes. 
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OHIO STATE AUTHORITIES 





Are Moving Toward Making School 
Buildings Fireproof. 

Columbus, O., March 16.—Aside 
from the deep sympathy and aid that 
has been extended by the state author- 
ities and public generally, to the grief 
stricken parents and friends of the 
unfortunate school children who lost 
their lives in the Collinwood school 
fire, there is a practical feature to the 
distressing disaster that is being taken 
up manfully, and in a broad-minded 
way, by the tauthorities of the state 
of Ohio, the governor, the legisla- 
ture and the state inspector of public 
buildings and seconded by the boards 
of education over the state in a 
determined effort to make impossible 
a repetition of the disaster. 

In carrying out the plans that are 
being laid by the state authorities, 
there is perhaps no class that 
be more closely affected than the man- 
and steel building 
manufacturers of 
materials. 


will 
ufacturers of iron 


products and the 


other fireproof building 
These industries are getting ready to 
carry out as expeditiously as possible 


the plans of the authorities. 


Recommendations of John H. Mor- 
gan, chief inspector of workshop and 
factories, whose jurisdiction extends 
over all public and semi-public build- 
ings, are incorporated in a house bill 
that has introduced by Mr. 
Reynolds, from Cuyahoga 
county, that all 
buildings the state in 


future be 


been 
member 
school 
the 
absolutely fireproof and with 


requiring 
erected in 


proper exits, etc. This means that the 


buildings will be of steel construc- 
tion, with cement floors, at least 
on the first floor. 


A member of the state department 
said to 
a representative TRADE 
Review that all the 
state are being inspected as rapidly 
as possible by the department, with 
a view to recommending changes that 


and _ factories, 
of THe JRon 
school houses in 


of workshops 


will as nearly as possible prevent a 
repetition of the Collinwood disaster. 
He said: 


“As stand, we 
no power by law to compel boards 
of education to make any changes in 
their present buildings or specify the 
material to be used in new buildings; 


matters now have 


but this is not necessary, as we are 
receiving hundreds of requests from 
boards of education over the state 


to inspect their buildings and recom- 
mend changes. The school boards are 
all showing every inclination to co- 
operate with this department in mak- 
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in- 


ing all necessary changes in the 
terest of fire protection. 

“The bill requir‘ng fireproof school 
buildings in the future will, of course, 
not apply to existing buildings and it 
is to these that we are giving our im- 


mediate attention, so that they can 
be repaired and revised during the 
summer vacation. 

“Our policy in general for these 


changes is to require direct exits from 
each school room by means of steel 
constructed stairways and _ fireproof 
walls. Where it is possible to con- 
struct these stairways inside the build- 
ings without the build- 
ings, this will be 1tecommended. If 
this be not practicable, outside, steel 
constructed stairways with fireproof 
walls will be recommended. Changes 
in school buildings are receiving our 
almost exclusive attention 
but as soon as the work on 
way, shall turn our 
to public and semi-public 
buildings and endeavor, by means of 
fire escapes ‘and other devices 
improvements to make them as free 
from fire disaster as possible.” 

The 40 school houses 
are being inspected by representatives 
of the state department, accompanied 


destroying 


just 
them is 


now, 


well under we 


attention 


and 


of Columbus 


by J. E. Aston, superintendent of 
school buildings in Columbus, and 
as soon as the inspection is com- 


pleted, their report and recommenda- 
tions upon by the Col- 
umbus possibly at a_ special 
meeting. According to reports in the 
offices of the state commissioner of 
common there are 13,311 
school buildings in the state. Of 
this number, 2,168 are in city, village 
and_ special districts and are 
practically all of brick or stone con- 
struction and more than one story 
high. The remaining 11,000 build- 
ings are township schools, many of 
which and more than 
story high. Practically all the school 
buildings of the state that are more 
than one story will be subject to 
some revision along fire protection 
plans and this will require a large 
iron and steel tonnage. 

Written 
remodeling 


will be acted 


board, 


schools, 


school 


are brick, one 


the 
school 


instruction regarding 
and equipping of 
of Ohio with fire 
and other means of protecting school 


buildings escapes 
children in case of fires and for con- 
trolling fires 
the deputy inspectors of the 
department of workshops, factories 
and public buildings, by their chief, 
John H. Morgan, Saturday. The dep- 
uties started on a thorough 
systematic inspection of the 
buildings of the state today, 


were given to each of 


state 


and 
school 
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In accordance with the instruction 
inspectors will require all buildings of 
two stories or more to be equipped 
with fire escapes. These, where there 
is sufficient ground to permit it, are 
to lead away from the buildings to 
the ground, but where this is not 
practical, they will be allowed to 
range along the walls in the ordinary 
way. Each room on all floors is to be 
provided with a direct exit, opening 
out onto a fire escape. 

The fire escape stairways, where 
they extend away from the buildings, 
are to be of iron or steel construc- 
tion, resting on iron pipe columns, not 
less than 3 inches in diameter and 
thoroughly braced. The latter are to 
rest on solid stone or concrete foot- 
ings. At the option of the boards of 
education inside tower stairways may 
be substituted for the fire escapes. 
The first floor exits are to open onto 
balconies with short stairways leading 
to the ground. 

Other requirements are also or- 
dered, such as stand-pipe and hose of 
standard size and quality with connec- 
tions on each floor, and where water 
power is lacking, barrels of salt 
water are to. be kept on each floor. 
All doors are to open outward and the 
room in which the heating apparatus 
is located is to be absolutely fire- 
proof. 


THOROUGHLY AROUSED. 





Milwaukee Will Equip Its Buildings 
With Fire Escapes. 

Milwaukee, March 14.-—The Col- 
linwood~ disaster has thoroughly 
aroused Milwaukee to the fact that 
the necessary fire protection must be 
had at any cost. 

Bids are now being received by the 
Milwaukee school board for fire es- 
cape equipment to be installed on 
the public schools of the city. About 
20 school buildings are to be equipped, 
with two fire escapes, others 
with only one. All buildings holding 
school sessions on third floors are to 
made absolutely safe, and the school 
board is determined to use every pre- 
caution. Supt. Pearse, of the board, 
estimates that $30,000 will probably 
be spent for fire escapes alone and 
only the best are to be erected. Just 
at present the members of the board 
are busy looking over the field, se- 
curing prices and investigating the dif- 
ferent styles now upon the market. 
Secretary F. M. Harbach, of the 
board, was in Louisville, Ky., exam- 
ining the circular escapes that are 
being turned out by one of the Louis- 
ville firms. The board is also ne- 


some 
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gotiating with numerous other firms 
and no contracts will be made until 
the field is thoroughly examined. 

Milwaukee has been witnessing 
rather an unique situation in regard 
to the installing of the fire escapes 
on the schools. Immediately after the 
Collinwood disaster, Mayor Becker 
issued an order forbidding school to 
be held on third floors of any building 
until the school board had erected 
the necessary fire escapes. The order 
was served on the school board which 
refused to close school in the many 
third story buildings because it was 
believed that it would be an injustice 
to the 4,000 children who would be 
kept out' of.school. The board agreed 
to erect the escapes as quickly as 
possible, but absolutely refused to 
close the schools until the work 
should be done. Fire escapes were 
installed on two or three of the un- 
protected buildings and pensioners of 
the Milwaukee fire department are 
now stationed at a few of the 20 
unprotected schools, acting under the 
orders of the school board and ar- 
ranging the minor details of fire pro- 
tection. Mayor Becker has _ been 
urged to have the father of some 
pupil in the schools apply for an in- 
junction to close the sessions on third 
floors, but says that he is 
satisfied as long as action is being 
taken by the board. Supt. Pearse, of 
the school board, maintains that the 
schools are now absolutely safe and 
that the required fire escapes will be 
erected as quickly as possible. More 
attention is now being given to the 
fire drills and janitors are employing 
every precaution. Chief Clancy is 
daily taking the school authorities to 
the different school buildings and des- 
ignating where the escapes are to be 
erected, and every possible haste is 
to be employed in making the schools 
as absolutely safe as possible. 

As soon as the public schools are 
adequately equipped with fire escapes, 
the Milwaukee building inspector will 
begin a general crusade against many 
public, semi-public buildings and office 
structures in the city. Most of the 
parochial schools are without fire es- 
capes and several of the high office 
buildings are totally unprotected. The 
Railway Exchange building, 12 stories 
in height, is devoid of a single fire 
escape. 


he now 


Through the agreement signed by 
90 per cent of his creditors, George 
Westinghouse has been granted a 
three-year extension of time on his 
personal accounts, estimated to be 


about $8,000,000. 
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ACTIVE CAMPAIGN 
Before Canadian Legislatures to Com- 
pel Fire Equipment in Schools. 
Toronto, Canada, March 14—As a 
result of the Collinwoood disaster, 


the question of insuring fire safety 


of schools is receiving much attention 
in all parts of Camada, and extensive 
alterations in school buildings are 
likely to be made. A circulan has 
been issued by Hon. R. A, Pyne, 
minister of education for Ontario, re- 
quiring that*fire drills shall be prac- 


ticed by all schools where the build- 


ings are over two stories in height. 
It «also states that the department 
will insist on the equipment of schools 
with fire escapes and the provision of 
adequate exits with the doors opening 
outwards.’ School inspectors are in- 
structed to see that these regulations 


are carried out. The matter will 
shortly come before the Toronto 
Board of Education. 

In Quebec province a bill will 


shortly be introduced in the legisla- 
compelling the equipment of 
schools with fire escapes, to connect 
with outside iron galleries on every 
floor above the first, running com- 
pletely round the building wherever 
possible, with one or more staircases 
from one to the other on each side 
of the building. The width of the 
galleries, slope and width of the 
staircases and height of steps are to 
regulated by the measure. The So- 
ciety for the Protection of Women 
and Children in Montreal is conduct- 
ing an active agitation in favor of the 
bill. 


EXAMINE READY. EXITS. 

Worcester, Mass., March 16. — In 
Worcester and elsewhere throughout 
Massachusetts and New’ England, 
there is a general tendency and move- 
ment to look thoroughly into the mat- 
ter of ready exists from school build- 
ings, in view of the lamentable dis- 
aster at Collinwood. This undoubt- 
edly will call for more or less new 
material, but at this writing nothing 
definite can be given. 


Cincinnati manufacturers estimate 
that between 8,000 and 10,000 boys and 
girls under the ages of 16 and 18 
years, respectively, will be thrown out 
of work in that city as soon as the 
new state child labor law goes into 
effect. Already a number of firms 
have found it expedient to replace the 
boys and girls in their employ with 
older employes and one company esti- 
mates it will have to discharge 20 
boys from its office force. 



































DEATH OF JAWOOD LUKENS. 
Jawood Lukens, president of the 
Longmead Iron Co., of Conshohoc- 
ken, Pa., died March 10, aged 65 
years. 

Mr. Lukens was born March 8, 
1843, in Lebanon county, Pa., where 


J A WooD 


his father had a charcoal forge. He 
was educated at a private school in 
Norristown, Pa., and at the Polytech- 
nic College in Philadelphia. Thence 
he graduated as a civil engineer in 
1864, having, meantime, served in the 
Pennsylvania militia in the emergency 
calls of 1862 and 1863—first in the 
llth regiment and second in the Grey 
reserve regiment of Philadelphia. Af- 
-ter his graduation he was for a time 
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engaged with an engineer corps, in 
surveying a route for the Pan Han- 
dle railroad in West Virginia and 
Ohio, and later was engaged in sur- 
veying in the oil fields of Pennsyl- 
vania. In 1867, he took a position 
in the employ of Alan Wood & Co.,, 


LUKENS. 


subsequently. He belonged to a 
family of Pennsylvania iron masters 
and was named after J. A. Wood, his 
maternal grandfather, who was one of 
the earliest manufacturers of iron in 
the Schuylkill valley. J. A. Wood's 
descendants are the owners of the 
Alan Wood Iron & Steel Co., and of 
the John Wood & Bros.’ Iron Co., 
of Conshohocken. Jawood Lukens 


was the youngest son of Lewis A. 
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Lukens, an original partner in the 
Alan Wood Co. The son took up a 
part of his father’s interest in that 
company in 1873, but in 1881 with- 
drew and started the Longmead Iron 
Co. of Conshohocken with which 
afterwards was incorporated the 
Conshohocken Tube Works, of which 
Mr. Lukens was one of the founders. 
These companies’ have grown to large 
dimensions and they have had much 
prosperity. 


Mr. Lukens served his community 
in the town council and on the school 
board, was long a director of several 
banks, and for many years he was 
treasurer and practically manager of 
the Conshohocken water works. He 
was a member of the American Insti- 
tute of Mining Engineers; the Engi- 
neers’ Club of Philadelphia; the 
Franklin Institute, the Union League, 
the Art Club and the Manufacturer’s 


Club. 

In all these capacities and in his 
own business he was capable, assidu- 
ous, clearsighted, and in possession of 
the confidence and esteem of his fei- 
low citizens, In his private life his 
lofty character, his refinement, his 
consideration for others, his unblem- 
ished integrity warmed into affection 
the feelings of those persons with 
whom he came in contact. <A_ re- 
markable member of a remarkable 
family, his death at the age of 65 
years is deeply mourned by a wide 


circle of friends. 


Demand for Stokers.—The Westing- 
house Machine Co., builder of the 
Roney mechanical stoker, reports for 
the first two months of this year a 
good demand for stoker equipment. 
Perhaps the most interesting orders 
have come from cold storage compan- 
ies; the Merchants Ice & Cold Stor- 
age Co., Cincinnati, is installing three 
equipments; the Montgomery Ice & 
Cold Storage Co., Jenkintown, Pa., 
two equipments, and the Holt Ice & 
Cold Storage Co., Indianapolis, Ind., 
the same number. Another municipal 
lighting station at Troy, O., operated 
by the board of public service, has 
adopted Roney stokers, and the Penn- 
sylvania Light, Heat & Power Co., Al- 
legheny, Pa., operating a large cen- 
tral station at that place, increases 
its present equipment with two stok- 
ers of large capacity. The Mutual 
Union Brewing Co., Alliquippa, Pa., 
is installing three equipments, and the 
Alpha Portland Cement Co., operat- 
ing a number of plants in the country, 
one of the largest size. 
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Advances Scored in Industrials 


Enlarged transactions on the New last year. Business failures for the The American Car & Foundry Co. 
York market wtih higher prices for week .ending March 12 number 276, declared its regular quarterly divi- 
the more active issues were the fea- against 287 last week, and 186 in the dend of 1 per cent on common stock 
tures of the week. Several peculiari- like week of 1907. The total number and 134 on preferred stock, payable 
1 ties in the amounts and varieties of of shares sold during the week was April 1; the Cambria Iron Co., its 
stocks characterized the market as 4,018,750, compared with 2,036,915 last semi-annual dividend of 2 per cent, 
professional and the advances as due week and 9,360,400 the same week payable April 1; the American Smelt- 
a almost wholly to manipulation. If last year. The total amount of bonds ing & Refining Co., reduced its quar- 
the object of the manipulation was to sold exclusive of government bonds, terly dividend on common to 1 per 


















































advance prices, it was accomplithed,. 2 a Ba 
s ies ae hg 

padlkcn stolen oe Rated: san ate THE LEADING INDUSTRIAL SECURITIES. 

tive industrials the general market re- Dividend 

sponded. United States Steel com- [Clos'ng Cuaican 4 Date 1908 Stock : 

‘ F . , | Quo | in Week | Ann. M't’g | Outstanding | Basis {| Last (Date Last 
mon gained 334, preferred 234; Re- | Mar. 14 Declared|Div. Pay. 
public Iron & Steel common advanced | ese 

/ : ee Allis-Chalmers .........-- 6% + % Sept. 3 19,820,000 ob bibete- Tc eeaele 
112, preferred 4; American Locomo- Allis-Chalmers pr.......-| 17% 195, | 16,150,000 7cum |1% Q. Feb., i604 
tive common 234, and so on, down the necerens Soe SA p. +m | Feb. 3 41.238,300 Tou \1ig@.""” |demy 2008 

< jane ‘ . oe WEE PE wceose seer rere « Te%4 me . ’ . “? 
list. Three stocks, Reading, Union Am. Carand Fdy...... 30% Seas | June 25 30,000,000 Jan., 1908 
5 le pe ns > . Am. Car and Fdy pr. 89 + 4% | 30,000,000 “| 7n,c. [1% Q. Jan., 1908 
Pacific and Steel common, furnished American Loc.........- 38% 42% | Oct. 20 25000000 1% 0. Feb., 1908 
qo over half of the week’s total volume yore so a... 15 ny | Oct. 14 27 800,000 cond “ine Deo” ier 
of business. The improvemént in the Se ee ak tenes bes Sue - Cage uno 7n.c. 1K Q Jan., 19°8 
ae 2 . steel Founaries..... 0% — 36 | D : wy COL iti‘ Si wel cee | O80 tee . 
condition of the money market both Am,Steel Foundries pr | 30 SA 17,240,000 | 6cum [2% Aug., 1904 
‘ ; Barney & Smith ..... gee Eee | June 2 2,000,000 4 1Q. Seve. 199 

at home and abroad is unmistakably Barney & Smith pr...... es Tt et ee 2,500 000 Scum |2Q. Sept..1 
ae ro: O ¢ en 1 } r 7 14.862, whieh pyre sere 
better. The United States comptrol- pei Gand’ se tye aay bee » : 14.90%,000 In.c xg: Feb., 1907 
ler’s abstract showing the condition pen nn tg acess 441 | t % | a eS Gen cae | 28 tay Ape. 190 

coeee cece ss oO” v4 | * ’ a. ” 
of 6698 national banks on Feb. 14 ChicagoPneumatic Tool.| 21% —1% | Feb. 17 6,145.800 4 4 Oct., 1904 

, ; Colorado Fuel............| 20 +3 | Oct. 19 34,235,500 3 Apr..1902 

last, published during the week, shows Crucible Steel........... | +% +| Oct. 2 24,578 400 saan <1 keel 
eran oe ‘ me Crucible Steel pr....... 37% +2 24 436.500 Tcum |1Q Dec., 1907 
the favorable change that has taken fmpireSteel...........-. geet Sa | Feb. 26 CX Pee ene Rennes Betis 
place in the domestic market and in- non Soe DE ii. csc a | 5 gree ore 6cum eg Jay A907 
icates : is change is still in Pay & Maan OF..........1/10 | ..... | 1,000,000 | 7cum |1%Q. | Aug.,t 
dicates that this change is still in Cola’ Mieaete..:.... | 06°| 4a) eee Oe en 2Q. an., 1908 
progress. The Bank of England rate  Harbison-Walker........ 1 | —9%. "| tm 18,000,000 Oct., 1907 
P y . : . Harbison-Walker pr.....| 65 | —5 9.600,000 6cum /|1% Q. Oct., 1907 
of 3%4 per cent was maintained, its International Pump ... £4% 194% | June 2 17,787,300 1 Apr.,1905 
reserve being the highest held at this SS ene pr 1356 r4y | serch 11 bry ye 6 cum %O —— 
seas any years. T st im- - Lake Sup. Corp..........| 5% a Oct. 7 ee Se: eer 
season for many years. The most im Ney Ale Brake. ..| 65% iim | June 18 | “g'012 600 . 29. Oct., 1607 
portant bond transaction of the week Niles Bement-Pond ae 109 =f Feb. 5 | Pyonyend ‘ 1% 9 arg 
- ; , Viles™ -Pon e...7 a PPS Seven | -OUU, cum eb., 
was the sale of $5,000,000 New York Otis Elevator Co... GRE We otas | March 16 6,156 600 1%S.A |Oct., 1 
state 4 per cent highway improvement aoe oe PRs» x: 60 “1 °0CUdL: May. 11 | scab On —— eaten ates od 
bonds. The subscriptions approxi- rr ety A Geo | £0 +2 Feb. 10 | Fas pond Tn.c. |8%8. A, ovat 

P - O; J o- O% wae. ™ | aoe Et ee odes deen 
mated $80,000,000 and the premium Pittsburg Coal pr........ | 40 ; 14” | | 27,248.800 7c. [3% Apr , 1906 

’ : ; Pressed Stl. Car.... .. 22 +1% Feb. 19 12.500,(100 Aug., 1904 
realized was considerably higher than Pressed Stl. Car pr..... eel eee aes 12.500.000 Tn.c. |1% Q. Feb. 1908 
that received for the $50,000,000 New a moe ee a oo | To | os ; SS eae : : ¢ fag 
York City bonds last month. The en - sd ie OR Tis | On ae my 7oum 1% Q. | Dec.. 1907 
‘ Th ‘ ep. Iron & Steel....... S| 4 . 191, apeated |; eats 
New York bank statement Saturday Rep. Iron & Steel pr..... a.) +4 20,416 900 7cum |1%Q. Oct., 1907 

: <_ue “, Sloss-Sheffield............| 51% | +47 | March 11 10,000,000 5 1% Q. ad 
made a better showing than indicated  §logs-Sheffield pr.........| igh ie aE | 6 700.000 Tn.c. 11% Q. Oct., 1907 
- a pee: eee ve ~e Piste a U.8. Pipe & Fdy......... 2% | +1 | June 24 12.509,000 1Q. a 
by preliminary estimates. While the U's pipe@ Fay. pr =. | 67% | +3% | | 32500000 | 7n.c. |1%Q. | Dec, 1907 
actual cash reserve decreased $438,700, He oe Oe nN Ory 3454 3% | April 20 | eas a | ec 1% en Hid 
a - sek ee os | T 4 | | . ‘ . 
the surplus increased $529,100, and the U.8.Steel5’s...... | 915s | 42% | _ | 463.798 000 5 Shy Jb. ssotueca 

Va. Iron, Coal & Coke..... 49 | +2 | Mow.” 17: CARED Shah oases Ne sen 
total’ surplus now stands at $30,665,- Westinghouse Elec...... 40 ieee tee 23 933,200* | 10 2% Q. Oct, od 
075, as against $3,033,100 a year ago, Westinghouse Air Brake! 9% | ..... | Oct. 6 11,000,000* 5Q. an , 1908 
and $5,865,125 two years ago. The a tae eee Par value of shares, $100, except those starred (*), $50. 








actual totals of clearing house banks —— 
show that loans increased $2,066,700 aggregated $11,853,000, compared with cent and declared 134 per cent on its 
and deposits $4,586,400. The percent- $7985,000 last week, and $14,024,000 preferred, payable respectively April 


age of actual reserve was 27.82, an in- the same week last year. 15 and April 1. The directors of the 
crease of 0.08 per cent. Non-mem- Copper Stocks. sarney & Smith Car Co. passed the 
ber banks and trust companies of Beston.—North Butte mining closed regular quarterly dividend of 2 
Greater New York declared loans in- 5334, a net gain of 3%; Calumet & per cent on _ preferred, payable 
creased $1,258,400 and deposits $956,- Arizona closed 106, 1a net gain of 6; March 15. The directors of the Calu- 


700. The percentage of reserve was Butte Coalition closed 2034, a net met & Hecla Mining Co. declared a 
26.5, a decrease of 0.5 per cent. Bank gain of $4; Quincy Mining, 85, a net quarterly dividend of $5 a share as 
clearings for the week ending March gain of 3; Calumet & Hecla closed against the last quarterly dividend of 
12 throughout the country aggregated 635, a net gain of 34. $10. Union Switch & Signal divi- 
$2,100,384,000, or 4 per cent under last New York.—Amalgamated Copper dend of 3 per cent each on common 


week and 35 per cent below this week closed 5754, a net gain of 6. and preferred declared. 
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New Buyers:— 

The Labeling Machine Co., Cincin- 
nati, has been incorporated by E. B. 
Hanna, F. D. Goodhue, J. M. Camp- 
bell, F. B. Beinkamp and F. J. Reyn- 
olds, with $10,000 capital. 

Edward H. Bardes, Charles H. 
Resor, William Kummel, Charles H. 
Vogel and Jerome D. Creed have in- 
corporated the E. H. Bardes Range 
& Foundry Co., Cincinnati, with $60,- 
000 capital. 

The Automatic Boiler Cleaner Co., 
Logansport, Ind., has been incorpor- 
ated by Charles H. Wilkinson, Isaac 
C. Gray and Frank B. Wilkinson, 
with a capital of $20,000. 

The Southern Statés Smelting Co., 
with a capital of $200,000 has these 
incorporators: Robert R. Zell and H. 
G. Bains, Birmingham, Ala., and J. 
B. Stagg, Pratt City, Ala. 

The Pittsburg Steel Tire Co., Pitts- 
bung, Pa. with a capital stock of 
$25,000, has these incorporators: 
Charles Bonini, Salvatore Calandra, 
Henry Valentini, Caesar Lombardi 
and I. Baccky. 

The American Scrap Iron & Ma- 
chinery Co., 1311 Unity building, Chi- 
cago, to manufacture machinery, has 
been incorporated by Michael Libon- 
ati, Louis Berg and Samuel J. And- 
almann, with a capital of $32,000. 

M. Reischman & Sons Inc., South- 
hampton, N. Y., for the manufacture 
of tools and machinery, with a capital 
of $100,000 have been incorporated by 
George M., John and Henry Reisch- 
man, 362 Second avenue, New York 
City. 

The Empire Machine & Electric 
Co., capital stock $10,000, has these 
incorporators: Treasurer, E. Ern- 
est Rose, Swissvale, Pa.; directors, 
James R. Bell and Benjamin H. 
Thompson, Pittsburg, Pa, and E. 
Ernest Rose, Swissvale, Pa. 

The Schubb & Caplan Scrap Iron 


.& Metal Co., capital stock $9,000, has 


these incorporators: Treasurer, Elias 
Schubb, 62 Stephenson street, Pitts- 
burg; directors, Elias Schubb and 
Morris Caplan, Pittsburg, and C. W. 
Ward Eichler, Greensburg, Pa. 

The incorporation of the Stewart 
Wrench & Mfg. Co., Albany, N. Y., 
has been brought about by David 
Stewart, Robert W. England and 
Vernon B. Crounse, Schenectady, N. 
Y. The company will manufacture 
nut and pipe wrenches, and has a 
capital stock of $30,000. 

The incorporation of the Fort Pitt 
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NEWS FROM MANY INDUSTRIES 


Motor Mfg. Co., with $50,000 capital, 
has been filed by Treasurer Henry 

M. Schmitt, 5 E. South Diamond 
street, North Side, Pittsburg. Direc- 
tors, Henry M. Schmitt, Pittsburg, 
and Julius Sturtevant and George 
C. Rothweiler, New Kensington, Pa. 

The Heindel Mfg. Co., New York 
City, dealers in manufacturers’, build- 
ers and mill supplies,engines and ma- 
chinery, with $200,000 capital, has 
been incorporated by William F. Kintz- 
ing, Hanover, Pa., Mois H. Avram, 
225 Fifth avenue, and Charles Frec- 
man, 35 Nassau street, New York 
City. 

The American Diatomite Co., New 
York City, to prepare ores for the 
market and deal in machinery, etc., 
with a capital stock of $450,000, has 
these incorporators: John C. Hous- 
ton and John W. King, 21 Park 
Row, New York City, and Bert S. 
Clark, 281 Stuyvesant avenue, Brook- 
lyn. 

The incorporation of the Automatic 
Weighing Machine Co., New York 
City, to manufacture weighing ma- 
chines, with a capital of $200,000, has 
been secured by George H. Mallett, 
Copake, N. Y.; Charles G. Benedum, 
150 Nassau street, New York City, 
and Herbert Mallett, Westchester, 
N.Y, e 

The Machinery Designing & Mfg 
Co., New York City, for the manu- 
facture of engines, boilers and_ tools, 
has these incorporators: C. Augus- 
tus Meier, Orange, N. J., Alexander 
C. Connor, 465 W. 157th street, New 
York and Robert Connor, 128 Miller 
avenue, Brooklyn. The capital stock 
is fixed at $18,000. 

The incorporation of the Clark Mul 
tiple Engine Co., of New York City, 
with a capital of $25,000, has‘ been 
filed by DeWitt C. Hayes, of White 
Plains, N. Y., Raymond E. Maben, 
174 Monroe street, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
and George G. Ehrhardt, 349 East 
Fifty-second street, New York City, 
to manufacture engines, tools and 
implements. 

The Keystone Metal Culvert Co., 
New York City, to manufacture and 
deal in metal culverts, sheet metals, 
etc., with a capital of $25,000 has 
been incorporated by Edward D. Cron- 
in, 889 Union street, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
Fred Knowlton, 638 East 139th street, 
and M. A. Lyons, 503 Amsterdam 
avenue, both of New York City. 
The: Harshbarger Concrete Form 
Construction Co. has been incorpor- 
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ated by, president, Parrot Gregory 
Harshbarger, 50 William avenue; 

treasurer, Henry Edward Jenkins, 23 

Bernard avenue, and clerk, William 2 
Morris Murray, 15 Walnut street, all 

of Hyde Park, Mass. The company 

will manufacture collapsible sheet steel 

forms for construction work,, with a 

capital of $25,000. 

The Phoenix Wire Works, Water- 
vliet, N. Y., for the manufacture of 
copper wire tand cable, has been. in- 
corporated by Carl J. Mellin, James 
A. Allardice, Robert Waugh, of Sche- 
nectady, with $50,000 capital. 

The Blake Machine & Foundry Co, 
Carmon, N. Y., to manufacture metal 
work with a capital of $150,000, has 
been incorporated by Frank O. Blake, 
Schenectady; Leland M. Griswold and 
M. C. Foley, Worcester, Mass. 

The American Industrial Corpora- 
tion, to handle machinery of all kinds, 
with a capital of $100,000, has been 
incorporated by president, Chester 
Marr; treasurer, Arthur E. Call; clerk, 
Harvey S. Hall Jr. all of Gloucester, 
Mass. 

The Standard Smelting & Refining 
Co., New York City, to manufacture, 
smelt and refine metals, with a cap- 
ital of $15,000, has been incorporated 
by Simon Levy, Stamford, Conn.; 
David Wolff, 53 107th street, New 
York, and David Sager, 117 Ellery 
street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

The Chryst Laundry Machine Co., 
Camden, N. J, mechanical engineer, 
tool maker and brass founder, with a 
capital of $50,000 has these incorpor- 
ators: William G. Chryst, Thirty- 
second street and Callow Hill street; 
Walter Hunsperger, 1227 North Sar- 
tain street; Walter Kintsman, 33 East 
Girard avenue, and George W. F. 
Keys, 2112 Master street, all of Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 














New Construction :— 

John Vertin is building a machiné 
shop and engine room at St. Joseph, 
Mo. 

A. J. Harper has purchased land 
at Portland, Ore., for $13,000, upon 
which he plans to erect a big brick 
building for. use as a brass foundry. 

C. D. Gordon, of Oskaloosa, Ia., is 
making plans to build a brick build- 
ing at Shenandoah, Ia., where he is 
establishing an iron foundry. 

The Norfolk Southern railway is 
having plans prepared for railroad 
shops at Chocowinity, N. C., at an 
estimated cost of $300,000. 
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The plant of the Benton Harbor 
Malleable Iron Works, Benton Har- 
bor, Mich., has been completed and 
was recently placed in operation. 

The United Engineering & Found- 
ry ‘Co., Pittsburg, has taken out a 
building permit at Youngstown, O., 
for the construction of an addition to 
the Lloyd Booth plant, to cost $5,000. 

The general contract for construct- 
ing a one-story galvanizing plant for 
the Kansas City Galvanizing & Mfg. 
Co., Kansas City, Mo., has been let 
to Flanagan Bros. for $9,000 

The New York Central railway is 
making extensive improvements and 
alterations at the West Albany, N. 
Y., locomotive, car shops and round 
houses. The improvements will take 
some time to complete. 

Ground has been broken for the 
proposed steel plant of the Tropenas 
Steel Co., New Castle, Del., by Truitt 
& Bro., contractors. It is expected 
that the structural material will be 
on the ground April 1. 


The Oklahoma Implement Mfg. Co, 
Oklahoma City, Okla., recently  in- 
corporated by D. B. Lackey, A. B. 
Snodgrass and A. G. Hurd, with a 
capital stock of $150,000, is having 
plans prepared to erect a foundry 
building for the manufacture of im- 
plements, at a cost of $35,000. 


The Pueblo Iron Foundry, recently 
incorporated by T. H. Devine, A. H. 
Moll, F. W. Preston and others, has 
purchased a_ building of the Steel 
Wheel & Wagon Co., Minnequa, Colo. 
The company plans to improve the 
building and install machinery as soon 


as possible for the manufacture of 


t 
iron and steel castings. 

The Columbian Brass Foundry 
Co., Freeport, L. I., recently incor- 
porated by George Christian and oth- 
ers, has bought the plant of Robert 
A. Patrick and contemplates putting 
up a new building 20 x 80 feet for 
foundry work. The company will 
manufacture propeller wheels’ and 
boat fittings as a specialty. Robert A 
Patrick will remain with the company 
as general supervisor. The contract 
for the erection of concrete buildings 
has been awarded by the company. 

The Smith Mfg. Co, Bessemer, 
Ala., recently incorporated with $10,- 
000 capital by W. J. Long, president; 
J. N. Reeves, vice president; W. A. 
Smith, general manager, and C. S. 
Smith, secretary and treasurer, has es- 
tablished a stove foundry at Bes- 
semer, Ala., and work on the build- 
ing is being started. While the prin- 
cipal business of the new company 
will be the building of stoves and 
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ranges, it will also do a_ general 
foundry bus-ness. 

The Willam B. Pollock Co, 
Youngstown, O., is forwarding to the 
Schaghticoke Electric & Power Co, 
Schaghticoke, N. Y., 750 tons of pen- 
stock to be used in the construction 
of the new plant. The Pollock Co. 
is also dismantling the old Grace 
stack of the Brier Hill Iron & Coal 
Co., Youngstown, and is daily ship- 
ping material to be used in the con- 
struction of the new furnace. 

The large stove foundry which B. 
B. Cohen, of Sheffield, is constructing 
at Florence, Ala., is nearing comple- 
tion. The building is 100 x 255 feet, 
with an annex 50 x 100, and an ell 
50 x 50 feet, making it one of the 
largest stove plants in that district. 
Patternmakers are making patterns 
for the plant, as Mr. Cohen proposes 
to start operation at the earliest date 
possible. 


General Industrial Notes:— 

The, town of ‘Coshocton, O., on 
March 11, raised $150,000 by selling 
lots, and by a bonus of $100,000 secured 
the b'g new pipe mill of James B. 
Clow & Sons, Chicago. 

The Emery Steel Co., Gadsden, Ala., 
is now prepared to furnish open 
hearth steel bars and other specialties. 
It has leased the plant of the Weller 
Rolling Mill & Forge Co., in which 
to manufacture. 

Isaac Loeb, who owns one-third of 
the stock, has asked for a receiver for 
the Henderson Machine Co. Hen- 
derson, Ky. He charges that.the busi- 
ness of the company is being run at a 
loss. 

A 50-mile gale which _ prevailed 
throughout the state of Michigan 
March 7, blew in the south end of the 
galzanizing plant of the Valley Wind 
Engine Co., at Bay City, and blew 
down a number of smoke stacks and 
damaged the roofs of several other 
industrial plants. 

Three thousand men were put to 
work at the four b‘g Detroit, Mich., 
stove plants, March 9. Nearly twice 
as many other hands could not be 


‘placed at this time. The manufac- 


turers are, however, endeavoring to 
take back their old hands in prefer- 
ence to employing new men. 
Announcement is made that the 
Hampden Machine & Screw Co. will 
put its new plant in operation at 
Springfield, Mass., April 1. The com- 
pany, which had been operating for 
some time in another Massachusetts 
town, has been reorganized and $60,- 
000 of Springfield capital invested. 


The Akron Clutch Co., including 
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patents in the United States and Can- 
ada, machinery ‘and good will, has 
been purchased by the Williams 
Foundry & Machine Co., Akron, O., 
and its equipment will be moved to 
the Williams plant. The business will 
be continued under the name of the 
Akron Clutch Co. 

At the annual meeting of the 
Sloss-Sheffield -Steel & Iron Co., the 
board of directors was reduced from 
12 to 11 members by the retirement 
of E. W. Rucker. Henry Parsons was 
elected director to succeed his father, 
George Parsons, deceased. The re- 
election of the other directors fol- 
lowed. 

Victor B. Wooley was named’ by 
the federal court at Wilmington, Del., 
March 11, trustee for the Union Iron 
& Steel Co., recently declared bank- 
rupt. The concern, which has plants 
at Ironton, O., Big Stone Gap, Va., 
and at other places, was chartered in 
Delaware. Its debts are said to ex- 
ceed $100,000. 

The Sycamore Foundry Co., Syra- 
more, Ill, has been declared bank- 
rupt by the federal district court and 
the American Title -& Trust Co. named 
receiver. The petition for a receiver 
was filed by creditors claiming ac- 
counts valued at $12,050. The recent 
financial stringency is given as the 
cause. 

Two hundred steel cars built by the 
Western Steel Car & Foundry Co. att 
its Anniston, Ala., plant were recently 
shipped from the port of Mobile for 
the Panama canal, where they are to 
be used on the dumps. The steel 
shapes were made in ‘the rolling de- 
partment of the United States Steel 
Corporation at Bessemer, Ala. 

The Trussed Concret: Steel Co. is 
shipping from its plant at Youngs- 
town, O., to San Francisco 250,000 
feet of triangular studding, 500,000 feet 
of railroad metal and 40,000 yards 
of ribbed lath. The company recently 
made some large shipments abroad. to 
be used in building construction in 
France and elsewhere. 


The city of Philadelphia has award- 
ed contracts for the pumping ma- 
chinery for the filtration system as 
follows: The Snow Steam Pump Co., 
for two  5,000,000-gallon ‘horizontal 
cross compound engines* and pumps 
for the Roxborough plant, $78,000; ‘the 
Bethlehem Steel Co., for two similar 
eng nes for the Belmont filter plant, 
$88,200. 

At the annual meeting of the stock- 
holders of the Lackawanna Iron & 
Steel Co. in the company’s general 
offices at Donaghmore, P.., these di- 
rectors were re-elected: E. A. S&S. 


Pea 
Sead 
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Clarke, Moses Taylor, Thomas C. 
Clarke, C. H. McCullough Jr. 
and Captain A. M. Patch. The 
company’s five furnaces at Lebanon 
and Cornwall and the coke ovens at 
Colebrooke are ‘dle. 

The largest casting ever poured 
in Los Angeles, Cal., was recently 
made at the Llewellyn Iron Works. 
It weighed 11% tons, is to be ship- 
ped to the factory of the Pacific 
Beet Sugar Co., at Corcoran, Cal., and 
will be used as a vacuum pan. Seven 
similar pans will be made and _ in- 
stalled in the evaporation section of 
the factory, each costing approximate- 
ly - $2,000. 

The LaFollette Coal, Iron & Rail- 
way Co. has leased 20,000 acres of 
iron ore land in Blount county, Tenn, 
Of this land 19,000 acres is located 
about 12 miles east of Marysville 
and the other 1,000 acres about seven 
or eght miles south, of Marysville. 
The company has been doing some 
extensive prospecting on ‘the new ac- 
quisition and plans important railway 
construction to tap the ore lands. 

The Sterling Alternating Ignition 
Co., Binghampton, N. Y., was re- 
cently incorporated to manufacture 
timers for gasoline eng‘nes, an alter- 
nating system of ignition for auto- 
mobiles and some minor parts for 
automobile and engine use. The com- 
pany possesses a plant at present with 
capacity required for some years, so 
that no new equipment or material 
for construction will be required. 

Charles A. Bentley was named re- 
ceiver for the Oswego Boiler & En- 
gine Co., Oswego, N. Y., of which 
A. D. Granger, of New York City, 
is president. The petition of invol- 
untary bankruptcy was filed March 7 
by local creditors with claims aggre- 
gating $1350. The officers of the 
company have declined to make a 
statement. The company was organ- 
ized about three years ago and had 
been manufacturing boilers, tanks and 
stacks. 

The Knudsen-Von Kothen Mfg. Co., 
Chicago, recently incorporated, for 
the manufacture, under patents, of 
valves which dispense with stuffing 
boxes, has located its factory at Dal- 
ton, Ill., 17 miles from Chicago. The 
plant includes a pattern shop 20 x 20 
with the necessary machinery; brass 
foundry 40 x 40, with two furnaces 
and a capacity of 750 pounds daily; 
machine shop 40 x 70, gasoline en- 
gine, milling machine, turret, etc.; 
plating and pol’shing shop 20 x 30, 
with office, stock room, etc. The 
output of the shop, which is in opera- 

tion in all departments, will be 100 
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radiator valves or their equivalent 
daily. Its policy of co-operative oper- 
tation, the company believes, will in- 
sure economies in manufacture and 
consequent benefit to the consumer. 

The new shops of the Hocking 
Valley railway, Logan, O., are ready 
for operation in all departments, but 
they are being operated in only a 
small way, to take care of minor re- 
pairs, until the company is ready to 
put a complete force of men to work. 
This will not be done until the busi- 
ness increases sufficiently to warrant 
it. 

At the annual meeting of the Un- 
ion Switch & Signal Co., Pittsburg, 
March 10, George Westinghouse was 
re-elected president; H. G. Prout 
chosen vice president and _ general 
manager and James Johnson, secre- 
tary and treasurer. The following 
board of directors was chosen: 
George Westinghouse, Robert Pit- 
cairn, Wm. McConway, Geo. C.° Smith, 
Thos. Rodd, H. G. Prout and John B. 
Jackson. 2 

The Chicago Bridge & Iron Co.,, 
which has the contract for ‘repairing 
the Fourth street viaduct in Colum- 
bus, O., has been given a 30-day ex- 
tension of time, from April 1 to May 
1, in which to complete the work. It 
has been discovered that the viaduct 
was in much worse condition than 
was at first supposed, as the iron 
work was badly rusted and the ex- 
pense will exceed the estimate of 
$5,200 by about $2,000. The work is 
being done without interrupting street 
car traffic. 


Trade Notes:— 

The John F. Allen Co., 372 Girard 
avenue, New York City, has arranged 
agencies abroad for the sale of the 
Allen riveting machine as follows: 
Robert Lindenthal, at Berlin, Germany; 
Samuel Ranko, at Cherson, capital of 
Odessa, and Eduardo Carrasco, at 
Santiago, Chili. 

Adreon & Co., Security building, St. 
Louis, recently appointed sales agents 
of the Steel Car Forge Co., Pittsburg. 
Pa., has secured for the company an 
order of 95,000 tie plates from the 
United Railway Co., of St. Louis. 
The plates are made of 5-16-inch open 
hearth steel. 

William L. Davis announces that he 
has established himself independently 
as lubrication engineer and specialist 
in «all that pertains to the manage- 
ment of lubrication costs in plants 
in which lubricants are a factor of 
the operating expense. He has estab- 
lished offices at 93 Broad streeet, Bos- 
ton. Mr. Davis has had 15 years 
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experience in the business, including 
10 years in the lubricating department 
of a large oil refining company and 
other years as an oil inspector. 

John D. Morgan has removed his 
offices for the practice of patent law 
from Union Square to the St. Paul 
Building, 220 Broadway, New York. 

R. S. Stangland has been placed in 
charge of the constructien office of 
Muralt & Co. at New Fort Lyon, 
Colo., and will superintend the erec- 
tion of a complete lighting, heating 
and power plant which this firm is 
building for the government hospital 
at that place. 


Fires :— 

The plant.of the Allegheny Foun- 
dry Co., Pittsburg, sustained damage 
to the amount of about $2,000 by fire 
March 12. 


The coke washer, tipple, engine 
house and laboratory of the Colorado 
Fuel & Iron Co.’s mine at Sopris, 
Colo., burned March 15, entailing 
$150,000 damage. 


TRADE PUBLICATIONS. 


SHAFTING—The Pittsburg Shafting Co., 
Detroit, is distributing a stock list calling at- 
tention to its stock shafting, square and hexa- 
gon cold drawn steel, soft cold drawn screw 
stock and flat cold drawn steel. 


WATERTUBE BOILERS—The Murray Iron 
Works, Burlington, Ia. Catalog No. 60. 9 3-8 
x 11 2-8 inches. 38 pages. A very handsome 
catalog with a crash finish Bristol cover, with 
the title “Safety Watertube Boilers” printed 
in embossed letters. The contents are printed 
on a fine quality of coated paper in three colors 
—gray, black and buff. The many forms and 
types of watertube boilers included in this cata- 
log are designed to eliminate danger of ex- 
plosion, accessibility to facilitate cleaning, sim- 
plicity in form, etc. The design, materials used, 
construction, ete., are carefully detailed and a 
number of cuts showing buildings in which 
watertube boilers are installed are given. Some 
of the types illustrated include the Murray 
watertube boiler, with suspension rigging set 
in brick work, fire front-Murray watertube 
boiler, large size watertube boiler, with two 
drums, front header and drums, large and small 
size watertube boiler, steam drum _ watertube 
boiler and numerous other illustrations. 

ELECTRIC PYROMETERS.—William H. 
Bristol, 45 Vesey street, New York city. Cata- 
log 20, relating to electric pyrometers for blast 
furnaces designed and developed for every-@ay 
practical service in many different industrial 
and _ scientific processes, particularly valuable 
and suitable for use in connection with blast 
furnaces. The simple construction and funda- 
mental principle are shown in the illustrations. 
The different types described and _ illustrated 
include the indicating, recording and combina- 
tion portable electric pyrometers for tempera- 
tures of hot blast and top gas of blast fur- 
naces. The interior details of the patented 
recorder, scales and charts for blast furnace 
outfits, multiple indicating outfits, protection 
cases for recording instrument, fire ends and 
leads are illustrated and described and specifica- 
tions and prices of special outfits, directions 
for ordering and a partial list of companies us- 
ing electric pyrometers are presented. 








